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ARTICLES 


Soviet Decentralization 
A. AvTORKHANOV 


he sweeping changes now being introduced by the Soviet collective leader- 
in the structure of the state administrative organs cannot be regarded as 
y propaganda measures. In order to evaluate them correctly we must, first, 
lvze the reasons for them; second, establish the long-range aims which they 
pursuing; and third, clarify the limits to which they can be carried out. 
\ccording to the Constitution of 1936 the Soviet Union is a federal state, but 
the history of state formations has never known such an absolute centralization 
of the organs of administration as exists in the USSR. At the September 1953 
plenum of the Party Central Committee Khrushchev gave an example of the 
results of such centralization. He stated that in the leading union republic- —the 
RSiSR—the Ministry of Agriculture was forced to limit its activity to rabbit 
breeding, bee keeping and the raising of fur-bearing animals. He added that even 
the Machine Tractor Stations located in the RSFSR were not subject to the 
stry.! 
1 this respect the first constitution of 1924 was more democratic than the 
n Constitution of 1936. The former provided that the supreme state and 
tive organs were to deal only with foreign policy, foreign trade, defense, 
ads, and post and telegraph services. The central government was also 
1 the power to work out general guiding principles. Beyond this, the union 
blics enjoyed complete sovereignty and the right to control domestic affairs, 
ilture, education, justice, social insurance, and health services.* 


N.S. Khrushchev, O merakh dalneishego razvitiya selskogo khozyaistva » SSSR (Measures for the 
Development of Soviet Agriculture), Moscow, 1953, p. 64. 
toriya Sovetskogo gosudarstva i prava (A History of the Soviet State and Law), Moscow, 1949, 











Article 14 of the 1936 Constitution placed 24 branches under the control . 
the higher government organs. This covered virtually the whole range of politics, 
economics, culture, everyday living, and every possible legislative and executiv: 
function from foreign policy to family legislation. What was left for the unio 
republics? Their jurisdiction was covered by Article 15 of the Constitutio: 
““... The sovereignty of the union republics is restricted only by the limits lai 
down in Article 14 of the Constitution of the USSR. Beyond these limits eac) 
union republic exercises state authority independently.” 

Now the collective leadership has evidently decided to reexamine this situatio 
At the Twentieth Party Congress, Khrushchev declared that petty supervisi: 
of the union republics must be abolished.* But what was the source of this pet: 
supervision? The Party does not search for the reasons in the system itself, bi 
in the personality of Stalin. Partiinaya zhizn wrote that Stalin’s policy led to t! 
excessive centralization of control.* Kommunist linked the origin of this excessiv: 
centralization with the war and partially with the influence of the cult of t! 
individual.* Party leaders and propagandists carefully avoid any reference to t! 
fact that this excessive centralization was legalized in the 1936 Constitution. 

Before the recent session of the Supreme Soviet, the collective leadership had 
already passed a number of acts intended to extend the rights of the unio 
republics. They are: 

1. The organization of ministries responsible for local economic affairs in 
the union republics, and the transfer of industries of all-union importance to 
their control (the Ukrainian coal industry, the Azerbaidzhan oil industry, th« 
Kazakh nonferrous metals industry). Information given by Chairman of th: 
Council of Ministers of the Ukraine Kalchenko at a session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR reveals the extent of decentralization—approximately 10,000 enter- 
prises and establishments have been transferred from all-union to republic contro! 
in the Ukraine.’ 

2. An extension of the rights ot the republic organs in their supervision ot 
the fulfillment of the national budget of the USSR (passed May 3, 1956). 

3. The abolition of the Ministry of Justice of the USSR and the transfer 0! 
its functions to the republics (passed May 30, 1956). 

4. The extension of union-republic supervision of state deliveries and co 
tracting for the purchase of agricultural products (passed June 1, 1956). 

5. The transfer of Ukrainian coal-mining machinery factories to Ukrainian 
control (passed October 6, 1956). 

6. An extension of the rights of the union republics in the planning of retail 
trade (passed November 6, 1956). 

3 Konstitutsiya SSSR (The Constitution of the USSR), Moscow, 1952, p. 7. 

4 N.S. Khrushchev, Of¢chetny doklad TsK KPSS XX sezdu partii (Report of the Communist Party 
Central Committee at the Twentieth Party Congress), Moscow, 1956, p. 104. 

5 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 24 (1956), p. 69. 

® Kommunist, No. 17 (1956), p. 9. 


? Pravda, February 7, 1957. 
8 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 24 (1956), pp. 42—43. 
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These were the Kremlin’s chief decentralization measures before the February 
157 session of the Supreme Soviet. The importance of these measures is not to 
b found in the radical changes made—the nature and extent of the above- 
mentioned decrees in favor of the union republics shows how limited their 
s-vereignty had been—but in the tendencies revealed. The central collective 
leadership is gradually freeing itself from petty supervision in favor of the local 
collective leaderships. Two aspects must be distinguished in this process: (1) The 
tr.nsfer of power from the supreme departmental bureaucracy to the burcau- 
cracy actually at the center of production; (2) the transfer of part of the authority 
o| the central ministries to local Party committees through local ministries. 

It is difficult to estimate the size of this huge departmental bureaucratic army 
which forms the so-called administrative apparatus. Some notion is given by 
Knrushchey’s statement that by the Twentieth Party Congress the administra- 
tive apparatus had been reduced by almost 750,000 people. He added that the 
administrative apparatus was still excessively large and its maintenance costing 
the state enormous sums. Soviet society wanted more people to engage in 
productive labor.* The extent of the bureaucratic apparatus is a result of the 
absolute centralization of the administration. The chief characteristic feature of 
Soviet economic and administrative control is its dualism in the form of two 
parallel channels of command: government and Party. A similar dualism exists 
also in the legislative organs with the Supreme and local soviets paralleled by 
Party congresses and local Party conferences. 

The Party alone is the guiding force, but it exercises this function through a 
parallel governmental administrative network. The whole range of Soviet 
wuthority is built up on this formula of corresponding Party and governmental 
organs. In practice this dualism becomes a three-element network of control, the 
third element being the so-called national sovereignty of each republic and the 
self-government of the local soviets. Schematically, it can be represented as 
tollows: departments and sectors have been set up in accordance with industrial 
organization in all Party committees from regional ones up to the Party Central 
Committee. The departments of a Party committee at each level exercise direct 

—— over departments or ministries at the corresponding governmental level. 
ince each organ of supervision requires specific technical or administrative and 
jus aches knowledge, specialists are attached to the corresponding departments of 

: Party committees: engineers, agronomists, lawyers, and even members of 
. - secret police reserve. The departments of the Party committees control the 
soviets directly through a president, a deputy president and a secretary, and 

lirectly through so-called Party groups. 


S 


The collective leadership’s measures to reorganize the organs of state control 
were the result of their mistrust of the methods of government used by Stalin 
and the practices of Beria. In their own interests, the Soviet leaders first decided 
to change the role and status of the political police from what they had been 
under Stalin; the Party bureaucracy has now been placed above the state security 


* N. S. Khrushchev, Ofchetny doklad TsK KPSS XX sezdu partii, p. 107. 





organs. The system of a single control over the secret police and armed police 
forces has been abolished, and two independent groups have been set up. Stalin 
often set about such reorganization, but Beria remained head of both organs as 
Stalin’s police deputy. Single control of the organs of state security has been 
replaced by the creation of a Committee for State Security from representatives 
of the Party Central Committee, the Procuracy, and the government, headed | 
a professional secret policeman, who does not, however, have the power ‘0 
make independent decisions. The most important Stalin-Yezhov-Beria organ of 
extrajudicial measures, the “Special Section,” was abolished. General Procurator 
of the USSR Rudenko characterized the importance of this step as follows: “The 
abolition of the Special Section of the Ministry of Internal Affairs of the USSR 
an extrajudicial organ which was most frequently used by Beria and his accom- 
plices to punish innocent people—is of utmost significance for the strengthening of 
socialist legality.”!° “(Committees of state security” were created on the same 
principle in the union and autonomous republics. A Supreme Soviet decree, “The 
Status of the Public Prosecutor’s Jurisdiction in the USSR,” issued in September 
1955, gave these organs the power to control the actions of the organs of state 
security. Earlier this had been a theoretical right, never put to practice. 

Thus, the Party bureaucracy has gained complete control over the police 
apparatus. This was stressed by Khrushchev at the Twentieth Party Congress 
when he said that appropriate Party and government control over the work of 
the organs of state security had been set up and the jurisdiction of the Soviet 
law courts had been completely restored."! 


The decentralization of the governmental organs implies certain concessions 
to the union republics in their striving for some measure of sovereignty in their 
internal political, cultural and economic life. Those cadres which have grown up 
in the political and cultural life of the union republics consider themselves 
completely competent to control the affairs of their republics; and as a result 
they often even clash with the central authorities. At the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress Khrushchev found it necessary to draw the central bureaucracy’s attention 
to the danger of disregarding this fact. He referred to Lenin’s words that “onl; 
great attention to the interests of the various nations removes the ground for 
conflicts, removes mutual mistrust.”!? Khrushchev’s arguments. on the need for 
decentralization also added up to the conclusion that forces had grown up in the 
national republics which could not be disregarded. He stated: 


Previously, when there were no local specialists and cadres were weak in a 
number of republics, . . . the control of almost all enterprises was exercised through 
the union ministries. Now the position has changed. People have grown up together 
with industry in all the union republics, the national cadres have been molded, thc 


10 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 3 (1956), p. 17. 
11 N. S. Khrushchev, Oschetny doklad TsK KPSS XX sezdu partii, p. 110. 
12 Tbid., p. 101. 
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general cultural level of all the peoples of the USSR has risen sharply . . .. While the 
union ministry maintains overall control . . . we should at the same time extend the 
rights of the republican ministries considerably. Work in this direction must be 
continued . . ."% 


In connection with the Polish and Hungarian disturbances, when the Kremlin 
rchabilitated Stalin and his methods to some degree, it might have been assumed 
that the collective leadership would give up this policy of decentralization marked 
out by Twentieth Party Congress. However, the December 1956 plenum of the 
Party Central Committee passed a similar resolution to extend the rights of the 
union republics. The Supreme Soviet passed a number of laws in February 1957. 
They included: 

1. The transfer of legislation on the structure of union republic courts and 
the passing of criminal, civil, and procedural codes to the control of the union 
republics. 

2. The transfer of problems of oblast or krai administrative and territorial 
structure to the control of the union republics. 

3. The limitation of the supervisory functions of the Supreme Court of the 

SSR in favor of the union republic supreme courts. 


The decentralization of those ministries responsible for economic affairs is 
-ontinuing in the same direction. At a session of the Supreme Soviet, Pervukhin 
reported that the amount of industry under direct union-republic control had 
increased from 31% in 1953 to 55% in 1957.14 He also pointed out that the 
economic plans of the union republics, which had to date been drawn up by the 


Council of Ministers of the USSR, would now be drawn up by the union republics 
themselves. Further, their control over budgets was also being extended. 


The decentralization of supervisory organs implies the restoration of the 

thority of the Party bureaucracy over the economic bureaucracy. Under Stalin, 

e local representatives of the central authorities—the directors of enterprises 

union importance—were actually and legally outside the control of local Party 

‘ommittees. After the decentralization of economic control the Party committees 

ill actually take charge of affairs. What Bulganin gives to the republics Khrush- 
-hev takes back through the Party committees. 


This was referred to directly at the December 1956 plenum. The principle is 
not new, but it acquires added significance under the new conditions. It obliges 
- central committees of the union republic Communist parties, and krai and oblast 
‘ommittees of the Soviet Communist Party to strive for a serious improvement 
the work of enterprises and economic organs, paying particular attention to 
e selection, advancement, and correct set-up of cadres, to the checking of the 
ecution of Party and government decisions, and to the maintenance of strict 
l\scipline in all links of the economic control apparatus.!® 
13 Jbid., p. 102. 


‘4 Pravda, February 6, 1957. 
'8 Tbid., December 25, 1956. 





In this connection, the Party press is now beginning to write about t! 
autonomy of the local Party organizations in deciding local questions, that is, 
about the restoration of the practice which existed before Stalin. In Decembe: 
1956 Partiinaya zhizn wrote: “Lenin supported the granting of autonomy in t! 
decision of all questions of local life to the local Party organizations, but on|: 
however, insofar as their decisions did not contradict Party decisions.” ** 


In the future there will probably be some clarification of Party regulatior. 
which will lay down the autonomous rights of the republic Communist partie :, 
as is presently being done with Soviet Constitution. Decentralization of econom 
control means, at the same time, decentralization of responsibility. Earlie:, 
responsibility for the nonfulfillment of plans or for the failure of any routi: 
measures in the economy was borne mostly by the central ministries, but now t! 
union republics on whose territories enterprises and organizations are situat: 
will be responsible for such failures. 


In surrendering part of its authority to local organs, the central bureaucra: 
is insuring itself against responsibility for failures. This also applies to the exten- 
sion of the authority of the central ministries at the expense of the collecti\ 
leadership itself. Here, as in the republics, the Kremlin is attempting to make t!\ 
ministries equal in matters of direct control, and correspondingly to give the 
a greater share of the responsibility. It must be remembered that, as a result 0 
the creation of the cumbersome Institute of First Deputies of the Chairman 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR, the Soviet ministers were not in ta: 
ministers, but merely deputies of the corresponding first deputies of the chairm: 
(each first deputy controlled a group of ministries). Now important changes ar 
evidently being introduced into this practice. But those central and local leade: 
responsible for economic affairs are by no means full of enthusiasm for t! 
authority granted them; they clearly feel that they, and not the collective leade 
ship, now have to answer for failures. 


The difficulty of the situation was underscored by Pervukhin. 


It is not out of place here to draw attention to the fact that some economic leaders 
of both central and local organs avoid independent decision of questions in acco: 
dance with the rights granted them. They are having difficulty in growing out ot 
the old methods of work . . . . As before, they are attempting to transfer the decision 
of all matters to the State Economic Commission and the government. It is essentia 
to carry out a persistent struggle with such a false manner of working.'? 


This probably was not the least reason for the Central Committee Presidium’ 
decision to include the question of deceatralizing the economic organs’ admin 
stration on the agenda of the February 1957 plenum. As at the December 1956 
plenum, Khrushchev—not Bulganin—read the report. It was not published, but 
the resolution resulting from it analyzes the reasons for the measures and t! 
aims pursued. Although the aims are more or less clear, the Soviet leader 's 


16 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 24 (1956), p. 69. 
17 Pravda, February 6, 1957. 





inable and unwilling to mention all the reasons. Nevertheless, those defects in 
he present system of administration enumerated in the decree are extremely 
nteresting. 


First, it states the choice before the Soviet leaders. 


With the development of industry, the question is becoming more insistent 
whether to go further in the sphere of the organizational forms of control of industry 
with the further splitting of technical, economic and administrative control, creating 
more new specialized branch ministries and agencies at the center, or [whether] to 
seek more flexible means of controlling the economy." 


The Party Central Committee regards the following as the most important 
lefects in the existing system of control: 


1. An important fault in the practical control of industry... is the negative 
influence of ministerial narrow-mindedness in the approach to the solution of the 
most important questions of economic development .... The breach of normal 
territorial liaison between enterprises of different branches of industry situated 
within one economic region often makes it impossible to solve economic questions 
in a practical manner... 

2. Departmental boundaries prevent an extensive realization of specialization 
and cooperation, . . . obstruct the complex development of the economy of economic 
regions, republics, krais, and oblasts. 

3. Ministries and agencies, controlling from the center enterprises situated 
throughout the country, become overgrown with numerous organizations operating 
parallel to them. 

4. Under the existing control structure, a large number of production organizers 
and engineers are shunted off into the central apparatus. . . 

5. An important defect in the present structure of control .. . is the fact that it 
limits the possibility of leadership by local Party, soviet, and trade union organs. . .'* 


This last defect gives the political implications of the decision taken. The 
elative decentralization of the authority of the governmental organs means the 
ibsolute centralization of the authority of the Party apparatus in the decision of 
conomic questions. This process has been marked by the transfer of enterprises 
f all-union significance to the control of the union republics since Stalin’s death, 
s shown in the following table: 


Control of Soviet Industry 
(In Percentages) 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Control at All-Union Level 67 68 69 57 53 
Control at Republic, Oblast, Raion Level 33 32 30 31 43 47 


SOURCE: Narodnoe kbozyaistve SSSR : Statistichesky shornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 
56, p. 41. 


The table illustrates the development of the problem: further centralization 
y the creation of more new specialized ministries in Moscow, or the search for 


18 Sovetskaya Rossiya, February 16, 1957. 
19 Tbid. 
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more flexible forms. Stalin chose the former. Correspondingly, the number o: 
ministries of the USSR grew. After World War II the Council of Ministers 0! 
the USSR comprised 60 ministries.?° 


Now the Kremlin has set about reducing the number of economic ministrie 
in Moscow with the aim of leaving the control of general planning centralize: 
in Moscow, and transferring practical on-the-spot control to the union republic: 
This is clear from the decree of the February 1957 plenum. It states: 


The organizational structure of control of industry and construction must b 
based on the combination of centralized state control and the increased role of loca 
economic, Party, and trade union organs in the control of the economy. The cente 
of gravity of the operative control of industry and construction must be transferre 
to [enterprises] on the spot. . .?! 


Despite the recent attempts to rehabilitate Stalin, the process of de-Stalin 
zation is continuing, and the Stalinist practice of government, particularly in th 
economic sphere, is being openly revised. 


If the measures are carried out as radically as laid down, they will introduc 
elements of Titoism into the country’s economy. Tito was the first Communis 
to carry out the decentralization of economic ministries, maintaining only th 
usual type of ministries, and calling them state secretariats. Moscow attacke: 
him for this. 


The Yugoslav comrades consider that any centralized control of the econom 
gives birth to bureaucracy. Is this so? . . . The idea of decentralizing the control of 
socialist economy is not new .... It was put forward among us, and Lenin condemned 
it unconditionally as mistaken . . .. It is impossible to condemn centralism in genera 
without slipping into a position of anarchism.** 


After the February plenum it became clear that the writer of the above line 
had not been alert. 


Elements of Titoism are to be found in another line: the policy towards self 
government. The Kremlin leaders are carefully studying Tito’s experiences wit! 
workers’ councils at the centers of production. Of course, the term “workers 
council” is unpleasant to the Soviet leaders after the events in Hungary, but sti! 
the very idea of persuading the workers to participate in the control of enter 
prises is not unattractive. On this subject it has been stated: 


Workers’ councils undoubtedly made it possible to establish a certain amoun 
of public control over the activity of the administration, to attract the mass ©! 
workers into the school of control of production. However, everything positiv: 
which has actually been reached in this sphere can easily be solved, for example 
by an extension of the rights and strengthening of the role of the trade unions it 
production.” 


20 Konstitutsiya SSSR (The Constitution of the USSR), Moscow, 1947, Articles 70, 77, 78. 
21 Sovetskaya Rossiya, op. cit. 

22 V’ pomoshch politicheskomu samoobrazovaniyu, No. 1 (1957), p. 57. 

23 Tbid., p. 53. 
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At the moment the Kremlin is evidently seeking such flexible forms for the 
trade unions, to help set up a certain amount of control by the workers over the 
a Iministrative bureaucracy. 


What is the Soviet leadership’s main aim in carrying out such economic 
decentralization? It is to avoid any failure in the Kremlin’s present and future 
economic plans. This will probably have considerable affect. But something more 
than decentralization is needed for the plans to become a program of action for 
the people. A reorganization not of economic control, but of the economic 
system is necessary. A system with freedom of labor is necessary—in principle 
not man for the economy, but the economy for man. Despite the reshuffling, 
the overall picture remains the same. 


By the time of Stalin’s death, the Kremlin was already finishing its work on 
the criminal, civil and procedural codes of the USSR in accordance with 
\rticle 14 of the Constitution. It was then officially announced in Moscow that 
these codes were ready and that they would soon be ratified by the Supreme 
Soviet. Since the denunciation of Stalin, they have not been mentioned. Now the 
Supreme Soviet has transferred the codification of criminal and civil law to the 
union republics, while still maintaining control of the right to lay down the 
guiding principles. The new law introduces nothing new into the Soviet legal 
system. The Soviet leaders are concerned not with the establishment of legal order 
for the people—even if this were possible under a dictatorship—but with the 
creation of conditions intended to ensure the security of the Party bureaucracy. 
\hrushchev’s secret report has already revealed how annoyed he was at Stalin’s 
destruction of the Party, soviet, governmental, economic and military cadres—his 
infringement of Soviet legality. With the same instinct for self-preservation, the 
Party bureaucracy is seeking legal guarantees for the future. But the significance 
of these steps is rather relative, even for the bureaucracy. The relativity of the 
law and the absoluteness of violence are the basic foundation of Bolshevism. 
In the long run, the crimes of Yezhov, Stalin and Beria are not explained by the 
absence of the necessary Soviet laws. The Criminal Procedural Code, which was 
ratified on February 15, 1923 and is still in force today, states in Article 136: 

\n investigator does not have the right to obtain a deposition or confession 
trom an accused by means of force, threats, and similar measures.” ** 


The main vice of the Soviet system is not to be found in the centralization or 
ecentralization of its legislation and organs of justice, but in its general nature, 
which is based on tyranny. When laws and judgments are subject to a fixed 
itlook and not to a desire for justice there is no question of right. Article 45 
the Criminal Code of the RSFSR states that in deciding a punishment a court 
ill be guided by its socialist consciousness of what is right.*° This explains why 
rticle 1 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR (as of the other union republics) 


*4 Usolovno-protsessualny kodeks RSFSR (The Criminal Procedural Code of the RSFSR), Moscow 
1°47, p. 38. 
*5 Ugolovny kodeks RSFSR (The Criminal Code of the RSFSR), Moscow, 1952, p. 14. 














begins with the definition: “Criminal legislation of the RSFSR has as its ta: 
the protection of the socialist state of the workers and peasants and the leg: 
order established in it from actions dangerous to society.”*® 

The laws passed by the Supreme Soviet have introduced essential changes 
Soviet legal practice, but these concern the form of legislation only, not i 
content. The decentralization of criminal procedure, although the Kremlin stil! 
has the right to define the guiding principles, merely gives local, national gover: 
ments an essential weapon for coping with their new obligations. In order 1» 
exercise their new sovereign rights they would need the authority to carry ov: 
legal proceedings. Now they have this authority. To what extent will this dece: 
tralization affect the legal position of the ordinary Soviet citizen? As long as t! 
dictatorship of the proletariat exists, there will be no decisive changes in h 
position. Of course, relative limits may be imposed on the earlier Stalini«: 
arbitrariness. 

Things cannot be otherwise under the existing system. The reverse would 
mean changing Lenin. Although Lenin possibly imagined a dictatorship of thy 
proletariat different from the present dictatorship of the Presidium of the Par: 
Central Committee, he nevertheless provided the classical definition: “T! 
scientific conception of a dictatorship means nothing less than authority limited 
by nothing, unhindered by any laws or absolute rules, and depending direct!) 
on force.”?? 





As long as Lenin’s formula is still valid for the Soviet leaders and the orgaiis 
of state security are not abolished the USSR will not cease to be a police stat 


°6 Tbid., p. 3. 
27 'V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1935, 3rd ed., XXV, 441. 








Socialist Realism after the Twentieth Party Congress 


Dr. G. A. VON STACKELBERG 


Since the death of Stalin the Soviet intelligentsia have revealed a striving for 
reater creative freedom that has clearly been shown in such literary works as 
liya Ehrenburg’s The Thaw, L. Zorin’s The Guests, Nikolai Virta’s The Fall of 
/ompeev, and Yury Yanovsky’s The Public Prosecutor’s Daughter. The denunciation 
and ensuing campaign against the cult of the individual provided a legal impulse 
trom above for the Soviet intelligentsia to criticize those Stalinist principles which 
had forced science and art into the service of the Communist Party. However, 
though permitting such criticism, the Kremlin attempted to restrict it from the 
very beginning and sharply censured those who went too far. Terms such as 
rotten elements” appeared in the Soviet press, but these were not enough to 
halt criticism of the demands made of writers, artists, and composers under 
Stalin. At the same time, discussions of the harm done by Stalinist principles to the 
intelligentsia developed among the satellites, especially in Poland and Hungary, 
and turned into insistent demands for freedom of speech and creative activity far 
more vigorous than those raised in the Soviet Union. The Polish movement met 
with some success; the Hungarian came up against the bayonets of the Soviet 
irmy and was crushed. 


Before the Hungarian uprising, the Soviet intelligentsia had been retreating 
slowly from Stalinist principles. Now the increasing pressure of the collective 
leadership is forcing them slowly back. The events in Hungary represent the dividing 
line in the Party’s policy towards the intelligentsia. The earlier demands of the 

intelligentsia are now being subjected to sharp criticism, threats, and even 
'cpression. This changing policy of the Soviet eee can be traced from the 
denunciation of Stalin. 


Soviet historians were the first to react to the attack on Stalin, and immediately 
ter the Twentieth Party Congress Voprosy istorii came out with appropriate 
rticles in which the authors went much further than the Party leadership expected 
| their evaluation of the historical literature of the Stalin period. Partiinaya zhizn 
plied by accusing Voprosy istorii of an unscientific approach.' This attack was 
ade in July 1956 and Voprosy istorii felt itself strong enough in the circum- 
ances following the Twentieth Party Congress to answer this criticism.* The 

official reply followed after the Hungarian uprising: a fierce attack defended the 
istorical literature of the Stalin period in a tone forbidding contradiction. There 
as no reply. Characteristic of the attack was the statement that “some materials 
which appeared in Voprosy istorii could not but give the impression that the 


1 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 14 (1956), p. 62. 
® Voprosy istorii, No. 7 (1956), p. 215 et seq. 











struggle with bourgeois ideology was less pressing than the struggle agains: 
underestimating the achievements of bourgeois scholars.”” Demanding an inte: 

sification of the struggle, Partiinaya zhizn accused Anna Pankratova, the edit: 

of Voprosy istorii, of a neutral attitude towards views foreign to Marxism becaus 

she published a report by Professor Ritter of the University of Freiburg withou: 
mentioning objections made by Marxist historians. Another typical accusatio 

was that the evaluation of the historical literature of the Stalin period was to 
general and too negative. 


The restoration of the authority of historical works published under Stali 
and the rejection of any liberal tendencies in ideology, in other words, the form« 
insistence on the Party spirit (partiinost) in learning are the chief characteristic 
of the present demands on scholars. This is clear from Partiinaya zhizn with i 
demand for articles that will not create a false impression “. .. as if there wer 
talk of a liberalization of our ideology, of a conciliatory attitude towards bou: 
geois ideology,” demands “‘to examine objectively everything written during t! 
last decade, decisively sweeping away everything mistaken and carefully pr 
serving everything positive and valuable.”* The editors of Voprosy isto 
have already confessed their mistakes.5 


The same Party demands are to be found in philosophy. Immediately aft 
the Twentieth Party Congress, Soviet philosophers attempted a critical reex 
mination of the theoretical work of the Stalin period. Voprosy filosofii admitt« 
that there were “statements that a materialistic outlook and cognition cann: 
develop successfully at all if the freedom of idealistic philosophy is not permitted, 
and that “some workers of the ideological front mistakenly interpret the demand 
for a differentiated approach to the various movements of bourgeois philosophy 
sociology, law, politics, presuming that this means a relaxation of the criticis: 
of bourgeois ideology.”® Further it is admitted that positivism has begun to 
influence Soviet philosophers. Soviet natural scientists greeted the campaig 
against Stalin by protesting against having dialectical materialism thrust upo 
them. “Voices are heard among certain natural scientists saying that the philosoph 
of dialectical materialism is not necessary, . . . that natural science can do withor 
dialectics.”” Apparently, suggestions were even made that instruction in philo: 
ophy be abolished in institutions of higher education.’ 


Such sentiments are now being subjected to sharp criticism. Voprosy filoso/ 
declared the inadmissability of any unfounded rejection and condemnation o' 
Stalinist theoretical principles and of all the works of the preceding period an: 
demanded “‘a decisive rebuff to similar tendencies, to any ideological waverings.” 
It pointed to the connection between this demand and recent internation: 


3 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 23 (1956), pp. 73—4. 

4 Tbid.; Pravda, November 20, 1956. 

5 Pravda, Match 5, 1957. 

§ Voprosy filosofit, No. 6 (1956), p. 5. 

* Ibid.; Vestnik vysshei shkoly, No. 12 (1956), p. 11. 
’ Voprosy filosofii, No. 6 (1956), p. 4. 
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vents—the Egyptian and Hungarian situations. It demanded that Soviet philos- 


ophers reject any attempts to belittle the great role of Marxist-Leninist philos- 


phy in the development of science.® 

The sharpest attacks on socialist realism were made by Polish writers. The 
atirist and publicist Anton Slonimsky called it an instrument for the destruction 
if art, while M. Rudzinek characterized works written in accordance with its 
rinciples as “literature about sugar beets and tractors.”!° The Soviet writers’ 
ttacks were quite persistent, but more restrained in tone. They developed in two 
lirections : attempts to revise socialist realism, and the treatment of themes which 
iad earlier been taboo. The struggle against the cult of the individual made it 
asier to portray Soviet life as it is, to criticize openly those guilty for the cult, 
nd to show the real fate of its victims. The new works pictured the cult as the 
iain vice of the Soviet system. 

Although pressure on Soviet writers was relaxed in the period from the 
'wentieth Party Congress to the Hungarian revolution, the Party never encouraged 
riticism of socialist realism, although it did adopt a rather tolerant attitude 
ywards it. This is demonstrated in articles by M. Kuznetsov and Y. Lukin in 
ommunist,* S. Valerius in Sovetskaya kultura,** V. Ozerov in Literaturnaya 
izeta,‘3 and the statements by Minister of Culture I. Mikhailov at a meeting in 
he Ministry of Culture.'* These articles attempted to break out of socialist 
ealism’s restrictive framework and to maintain that it does not establish certain 
et canons once and for all. They stated that if the term is approached from the 
tandpoint of Marxism-Leninism, then it must be taken into account that socialist 
ealism is not static, but constantly developing, enriching and deepening itself. 
ven sharp criticism by the Polish writers Jan Kott and Julian Pszibos, who 
ompared it with a stick “created for the needs of the propaganda bureau officials, 
or fawners and panegyrists,” was reviewed in a liberal tone before the Hungarian 


events. 


V. Ozerov’s article expressed the hope that the present polemics among Polish 
vriters would take on a more profound character and actively further the growth 
f the art of socialist realism. Some time later, in a speech at the Ministry of 
ulture, Molotov stated simply that socialist realism was the basis for further 
rtistic creation.'® 

More outspoken criticism was heard at a meeting of the administration of the 
Mloscow branch of the Union of Soviet writers.1® B. Gubarev went so far as to 
uggest abolishing socialist realism and referred to it as an obstacle in the develop- 
nent of the Soviet theater. Even Konstantin Simonov was obliged to comment 


® Ibid., p. 6; Pravda, December 26, 1956; V pomoshch politicheskomy samoobrazovaniyu, No. 1 (1957), 


10 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, December 4, 1956. 
™ Kommunist, No. 15 (1956), pp. 74—89. 
12 Sovetskaya kultura, November 24, 1956. 
13. Literaturnaya gazeta, October 20, 1956. 
14 Sovetskaya kultura, November 20, 1956. 
15 bid. 

® Sovetskaya kultura, November 17, 1956. 
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on the attitude of writers towards the movement when he wrote, in his self 
critical article “Literary Notes,” against “numerous recent attempts to collect al! 
genuine and supposed weaknesses of Soviet literature in it... to represent th« 
very appearance of the term... as the initial reason for its weaknesses.” H« 
further stated that “‘in the postwar years we have been concerned not only with 
affirming, but also compromising the principles of socialist realism.”*? 


Literaturnaya gazeta has reported on the attitude of writers in the unior 
republics. At a meeting of Georgian writers the participants admitted thei: 
mistakes; but, at the same time, “incorrect interpretations” of the terms “freedon 
of thought” and “freedom of literature” were heard.!* Komsomolskaya pravd: 
mentioned the critical attitude towards and rejection of socialist realism in th 
art of Soviet students, accusing them of unhealthy opinions and mistaken view 
on Soviet art and culture. It referred toa publication bya group of students of th: 
Obraztsov Institute for Railroad Engineers of a manuscript journal Svezhie golos 
which defamed socialist realism in a nihilistic manner.’® Similar attacks wer: 
noted in a student discussion of V. Dudintsev’s novel Not by Bread Alone. 


Polish.and Soviet criticism followed by the Hungarian revolution led to 
Party counterattack as fierce as that of the Zhdanov period. Socialist realism i 
again becoming the only model for Soviet writers and playwrights. The Sovie' 
press is not only taking it under its wing, but directly threatening those who dar 
question the correctness of Party demands. Literaturnaya gazeta is appealing to 
writers to maintain and enrich the remarkable revolutionary traditions of th« 
literature of socialist realism.2° A Party meeting of Ukrainian writers sharpl) 
condemned its detractors. A TASS report from Kiev stressed the need fo: 
watchfulness and the rejection of any attempts to revise socialist realism.** 


The resolution passed at the meeting emphasized Soviet literature’s indebted 
ness to socialist realism.?* “We are defending and will defend socialist realism,” 
Secretary Yury Banatsky stated in his report. ““No honest writer will ever agrec 
to speak against the revolutionary conquests of the Soviet people . . . against th« 
method of socialist realism.” Lyubomir Dmiterko called socialist realism “‘ou 
weapon” and stated that “it is Marxism-Leninism realized in our works. Henc 
our enemies speak against socialist realism.” The same resolution sharply con 
demned Polish and Hungarian writers for reactionary views and attempts to de 
stroy the ideas which are the foundation of socialist art. 


The appeal of the conference of Ukrainian art workers convened in January 
1957 branded criticism of socialist realism as vile slander by the fawners of world 
reaction, and condemned its distortion by Novy mir and Voprosy filosofii. Criticisn 
of socialist realism by individuals was explained as the result of their persona 


17 Novy mir, No. 12 (1956), p. 251. 

18 Literaturnaya gazeta, January 22, 1957. 
19 Komsomolskaya pravda, January 16, 1956. 
20 Literaturnaya gazeta, December 15, 1956. 
21 Pravda, December 4, 1956. 

22 Literaturnaya gazeta, January 15, 1957. 
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‘ailure and lack of talent. The struggle for socialist realism was declared to be 
linked with the class struggle on the ideological front.2* The posing of the 
question in this manner recalls earlier attacks on “enemies of the people” and 
»recludes any future open criticism. 

The Congress of Ukrainian Writers held in Kiev in December 1956 preceded 
he congresses of writers in Moscow and Leningrad at the end of January 1957, 
riving the writers at the center time to draw the lessons from the attacks against 
he opponents of socialist realism at the Ukrainian Congress. They did so: there 
were no attacks on socialist realism at the Moscow and Leningrad congresses 
such as had been made at the plenum of the Moscow branch of the Union of 
soviet Writers at the beginning of December 1956. They evidently found it 
langerous to discuss the question any further, considering that the Party had 
inally settled it. The resolution passed by the Leningrad congress merely under- 
ined the need “‘to carry out an offensive struggle against bourgeois ideology and 
igainst all attempts to shake the foundations of socialist realism.”** 


Thus, the original liberal attitude of the Party to any broadening on the part 
f Soviet writers and students of the narrow Stalin-Zhdanov framework of 
socialist realism was replaced, after the events in Hungary, by an uncompromising 
attitude towards all who attempted to doubt the correctness of the Party’s prin- 
iples. The Party’s campaign in support of socialist realism in the union republics 
‘an be illustrated by the Lithuanian writers’ declaration of firm support for 
ocialist realism and the Party spirit in literature.*® In reply to the criticism of 
the Polish critic Teplica, Ilya Ehrenburg discussed socialist realism in his article 
‘A Necessary Explanation” not as an artistic movement, but as a We/tanschauung 
ind warned against a dogmatic and even bureaucratic interpretation of it. In 
Ehrenburg’s opinion socialist realism ought not to obstruct the variety of artistic 
currents, genres and forms.?® Although giving a wider interpretation of it, 
Ehrenburg did not dare to suggest that a writer or artist might possess a We/t- 
mschauung other than socialist realism. A rejection of socialist realism would be 
tantamount to freeing writers from Party demands. Literaturnaya gazeta has 
ilready stated “All present attacks . . . amount in the long run to one thing—the 
denial of the Party spirit and ideological content of literature.”’*” 

Socialist realism is being defended even more insistently by the Chinese 
Communist Party in its struggle with the Chinese intelligentsia. The campaign 
igainst the opponents of the Party spirit in literature led in 1955 to repressive 
neasures against the followers of Hu Fin, who condemned it as one of the five 
knives in the breast of the writer and reader.?* An article published in 1955 in 
Jen Min Jih Pao on the problems of literature and art reveals that Chinese writers 
have not given up opposition to demands for the Party spirit in literature. “In 





23 Pravda, January 8, 1957: 

24 Literaturnaya gazeta, January 26, 1957. 

25 Sovetskaya Litva, Vilnyus, February 15, 1957. 

26 J iteraturnaya gazeta, February 12, 1957. 

27 Tbid., January 8, 1957. 

28 Jbid., May 14 and August 6, 1955; Pravda, May 11, 1955. 
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the past year an even smaller number of writers has begun to support the creative 
method of socialist realism.”?® The Chinese Communist Party is strongly con- 
demning those who consider the principles of socialist realism not obligatory. 
Literaturnaya gazeta reports that the Institute of World Literature of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR is to discuss the term “realism;”%° at the 
same time Jen Min Jih Pao is condemning it as skepticism and liquidationism 
when divorced from the qualifying “socialist.” 


After the Twentieth Party Congress a number of works openly describing the 
vices both of the cult of the individual and of the Soviet system itself appeared. 
The most striking were Did Ivan Ivanovich Exist by Hikmet Nazim,** One’s Own 
Opinion by D. Granin,** and in particular, Not by Bread Alone by V. Dudintsev.** 
Initial criticism credited all these works as in keeping with the general line of the 
denunciation of the cult of the individual and an attempt to give a truthfu! 
representation of Soviet life. Until the Hungarian uprising, the collective leader 
ship obviously did not consider the works harmful for the Soviet system and 
allowed statements to be made in their favor. The criticism of Did [van Ivanovic! 
Exist in Literaturnaya gazeta was very restrained.*4 


After the Hungarian revolution the Party’s attitude underwent a sharp change. 
The portrayal of actual conditions in the Soviet Union had opened up the way 
for criticism of the Soviet structure itself and led to an examination of those who 
defended it. As a result, the Party Central Committee instructed Party organiza 
tions to begin a widespread campaign against these works. 


The main attack was directed at V. Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone. On 
October 22, 1956 this novel was discussed at the Moscow branch of the Union ot 
Soviet Writers. The report of this discussion was published in Literaturnaya gazeta.*° 
In spite of official condemnation of Dudintsev’s novel, some writers—Paustov- 
sky, Slavin, Mikhalkov, Ovechkin and Ketlinskaya—reviewed it in a favorable 
tone as a model for any true description of Soviet life and the moeurs of Party 
officials, calling it the “merciless truth, which alone is essential for the people in 
the difficult task of building the new society,” true not only in facts, but also 
feelings. Dudintsev was praised for having done something good and progressive 
with the novel. 


The favorable reception of the novel disturbed the collective leadership, and 
the question of the novel’s harmfulness was discussed in a sharper form at Party 
meetings in Moscow, Leningrad and the union republics. The main accusation 
was made against the novel’s pessimism, its attempt to show Soviet life from the 
black side, and a nihilistic attitude giving birth to an unhealthy atmosphere. At 





29 Literaturnaya gazeta, January 15, 1957. 
30 Jbid., March 2, 1957. 

31 Novy mir, No. 4 (1956), pp. 18—58. 
32 Jbid., No. 8 (1956), pp. 129—36. 

33 Thid., Nos. 8, 9, 10 (1956). 

34 J iteraturnaya gazeta, May 8, 1956. 

35 Jbid., October 27, 1956. 
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these Party meetings the writers who defended the novel at the discussion— 
Paustovsky and Ketlinskaya—were sharply criticized for their mistakes in their 
appreciation of the novel. Ketlinskaya’s letter on her opinion of the novel was 
rejected as an insufficient admission of a complete mistake. The Party leadership 
is now demanding not only condemnation of the novel, but also peritential 
letters similar to those written in the Stalin period, to which many writers will 
never agree. The February session of the Leningrad writers’ organization criticized 
Dudintsev’s novel for the absence of partiinost and its distortion of Soviet life.** 


The criticism of Dudintsev’s novel has turned into a matter of nation-wide 
importance. The novel and its vices were discussed at all the union-republic 
meetings of writers or in articles in the local press in the Ukraine, Armenia, 
‘Tadzhikistan, Kirgizia and elsewhere. While exerting pressure in the center on 
recalcitrant writers in this manner, the collective leadership was simultaneously 
warning national writers of the fate which awaits any work containing criticism 
of the Soviet system. Secretary of the Kiev Party Bureau of Writers Zbanatsky 
characterized Dudintsev’s novel as an untruthful representation of Soviet life.*’ 
The novel was condemned at the session of the Union of Armenian Writers, and 
at the plenum of the administration of the Union of Kirgiz Writers.** 


Statements made at the plenum of the Leningrad Party City Committee 
indicate that the novel was received sympathetically by Soviet youth. In its report 
on this plenum, Leningradskaya pravda made references to student speeches 
defending it at a discussion in Leningrad University.*® After decisive Party 
condemnation, direct sympathy was impossible. Nevertheless, indirect support 
is still forthcoming. An example is Gerasimova’s article in Novy mir, which posed 
the question of the need to unmask social werewolves.*® Similar sympathy was 
found in Ilya Ehrenburg’s article ““A Necessary Explanation” which maintained 
that “the balance about which some critics talk can exist in literature as a whole 
and in each individual book,” and reproached critics for not wanting to permit 
writers to show the dark sides of life. 


At the same time, the Party leadership sharply criticized Granin’s tale One’s 
Own Opinion. The story’s theme is that the fear of expressing one’s own opinion 
is a characteristic of Soviet officials. Partiinaya zhizn published P. Starodubtsev’s 
article “A Tale Arousing Bewilderment” which sharply criticized Granin.* It 
called forth numerous replies from writers. The December issue of Partiinaya 

/izm again raised the question of Granin’s novel and published readers’ condem- 
nations.4? It was also condemned at a Moscow meeting of writers.** Granin was 
ngled out for condemnation by the deputy secretary of the administration of the 


36 Literaturnaya gazeta, February 26, 1957. 

37 Tbid., December 15, 1956. 

38 Kommunist, Erevan, December 30, 1956; Literaturnaya gazeta, February 12, 1957. 
39 Leningradskaya pravda, December 14, 1956. 

40 Novy mir, No. 1 (1957), pp. 250—57. 

41 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 17 (1956), p. 76 et seq. 

42 Tbid., No. 24 (1956), p. 60 ef seq. 

43 Literaturnaya gazeta, January 26, 1957; Kommunist, No. 3 (1957), pp. 12—25. 
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Leningrad branch of the Union of Soviet Writers.44 A further indication oi} 
increased Party control is Literaturnaya gazeta’s remark that a number of journals 
have been delayed in publication. 


The increasing Party pressure on literature after the Hungarian events is 
revealed by the change in attitude towards Den poezii, a collection of poems an 
articles approved for publication before, but not published until after the Hun 
garian revolution. The introduction by Nikolai Aseev sharply criticized officia 
policy towards poetry. He wrote of the signs of a new cultural spring in th 
country, attacked the new generation of poets as business-like and interested i: 
the editor, not in the public. Aseev maintained that the use of verse only as a 
official vehicle, the bearer of practical messages, limited its effect on the reader: 
Aleksandr Yashin’s article appealed for the defense of the right of the Soviet poc 
to creative independence against all bureaucrats and defended the right to lyrica: 
self-expression. Poems by Marina Tsvetaeva (who had returned from emigratio: 
to the USSR in 1939 and committed suicide in 1941) were published in thi 
collection and reviewed favorably, both in the articles and later by Ilya Ehrenburg 
in “The Poetry of Marina Tsvetaeva,” in the symposium Liferaturnaya Moskva."” 


But this did not last long. Literaturnaya gazeta characterized the symposiu: 
as a weakening of the feeling for contemporary life and accused it of descriptiv: 
lyricism and lyricism in general. In “Poetry and the Feeling for Contemporary 
Life,” Kornely Zelinsky summed up the present attitude as: “No, this is not th: 
poetry of Communism.” *® 


Nor did Ehrenburg’s remarks escape attention. Dmitry Eremin wrote that 
“the elevated concepts used by Ehrenburg concerning the poetical works ot! 
Tsvetaeva do not in themselves explain anything, which means that they ar 
without any practical significance.”*”? An even stronger reprimand was made b) 
Krokodil, which referred to Tsvetaeva’s work as “the wayside sins of an idl 
muse,” and Ehrenburg’s attempts to extol her poetry as pitiful.*® 


An article in Pravda entitled “The Political Education of the Intelligentsia” 
referred to the situation in the union republics, stating that poor-quality work 
portraying Soviet life in an incorrect and distorted manner had begun to appea: 
in Latvian journals.*® The editors of Zvaigzne were subjected to sharp criticism at 
a conference in Riga. 


The Party’s watchfulness and its demands were clearly revealed at congresses 
and meetings of the Uzbek and Tadzhik intelligentsia and in the attack of Kazak/ 
stanskaya pravda on the Kazakh literary journal Kazakh adebieti.°° 





44 bid. 

45 Literaturnaya gazeta, March 5, 1957. The symposium is not yet generally available. 
46 Tbid., January 5, 1957. 

4? Tbid., March 5, 1957. 

48 Krokodil, February 20, 1957, pp. 10—11. 

49 Pravda, January 6, 1957. 

50 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, January 31, 1957. 
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The congress of the Uzbek intelligentsia was held in October 1956 before the 
veginning of the Hungarian revolution. First Secretary of the Uzbek Communist 
Party Mukhitdinov defended the works of a number of writers who had been 
ubjected to repressive measures.5! He suggested rehabilitating those writers 
who had made mistakes but did not have hostile intentions towards the people. 
Mukhitdinov also spoke of the best traditions of Uzbek national literature 
ind mentioned a number of poets of classical Turkmen literature who had been 
branded as reactionaries in the last years of Stalin’s rule. Stating that some 
srominent Uzbek figures who had been subjected to repressive measures in 
(937-39 on a charge of nationalism would be rehabilitated, he also announced 
he reexamination of the affair of Akmal Ikramov, former First Secretary of the 
\Jzbek Party Central Committee. Such statements were characterized by a liberal 
approach to questions of national culture which would have been impossible 
inder Stalin. 


These statements could not but give rise to hopes of a more tolerant attitude 
owards the work of Uzbek writers. However, at the November meeting of the 
(adzhik intelligentsia (after the Hungarian events),5* Secretary of the Tadzhik 
Communist Party Uldzhabaev did not mention the rehabilitation of those prom- 
nent Tadzhik workers condemned during the Yezhov terror, nor the republi- 
cation of the works of those Tadzhik writers who had earlier been unjustly 
subjected to repressive measures. The main theme of his report was the sub- 
ordination of Tadzhik culture to the economy of the country, study of the 
literature of the past exclusively from the viewpoint of Marxism-Leninism, and 
concentration on the study of the culture of the Tadzhik people in the Soviet, 
yut not in the pre-Soviet period. A comparison of Mukhitdinov’s speech made 
vefore the Hungarian events with Uldzhabaev’s shows the Party’s abandonment 
of the promises. given and the strengthening of its control over the work of the 
ntelligentsia of the Central Asian republics. 


This can be illustrated from Kazakhstanskaya pravda.®*® After the denunciation 
of Stalin, Kazakh writers and literary specialists published in Kazakh adebieti— 
he organ of the Union of Kazakh Writers—a series of articles criticizing the 
itbitrary approach of the authorities towards the Kazakh language and cultural 
heritage. They stated that many examples of Kazakh oral art had been black- 
isted. These articles discussed questions of the development of the Kazakh 
language, literature, art, education, and press from a point of view not in harmony 
with the Party’s nationality policy towards Kazakhstan. Kazakhstanskaya pravda 
replied, condemning these statements as incorrect and unqualified interpretations 
ind accusing the newspaper of one-sidedness, tendentiousness and a nihilistic 
ittitude towards the cultural creations of the Kazakh people in the Soviet period. 


It then set the specific task of “showing readers how, thanks to the wise 
national policy of the Communist Party... the Kazakh people has achieved 





51 Pravda vostoka, Tashkent, October 13, 1956. 
52 Kommunist Tadzhikistana, Stalinabad, November 23, 1956. 
53 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, January 31, 1957. 
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unprecedented success in the development of its economy, science, literature, art, 
and national education during the years of Soviet authority.” The Party will 
immediately check any deviation from this line, and has drawn its own conclusion: 
from the Kazakh writers’ striving for independent thought. Chairman of the 
Union of Soviet Writers of Kazakhstan Mustafin has been removed from his post. 

The Party leaders are struggling to maintain control of the Soviet intelligent- 
sia, although they do not yet consider it possible to return to former Stalinis: 
methods of terror. The speeches made at the First All-Union Congress of Sovie' 
Artists (February—March 1957) reveal that the Party leaders are still insisting on 
socialist realism, agreeing only to a broader interpretation of the term. 

The Soviet intelligentsia continue to offer resistance to the Party. A further 
attack in Pravda on the symposium Literaturnaya Moskva* and a recent discussion 
of Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone are ample evidence of this.*° Pravda is annoyed 
that the symposium does not reflect the fortieth anniversary of the October Re- 
volution, while Ehrenburg’s introduction to Marina Tsvetaeva’s works and his 
insistence on her right to the sympathetic attention of the readers are again criti 
cized. Further attacks have followed, particularly on the newspaper Moskovsk 
literator. These are sufficient proof of the unwillingness of a number of writers 
to surrender the possibilities opened up after the denunciation of Stalin, and which 
the collective leadership is now attempting to withdraw. 

The opposition of Soviet writers was extremely sharp at the March 1957 plenum 
of the administration of the Moscow branch of the Union of Soviet Writers. 
Dudintsev attempted to defend his position and the right to reproduce in his works 
what he saw, and complained of the feeling of being constantly led on a leash.* 


The Party leaders think otherwise. Their opinion was expressed by Konstantin 
Simonov, who reproached Dudintsev for not realizing that the only path to com 
plete Communism is through the dictatorship of the proletariat.®’ 

The conflict between the Party and the Soviet intelligentsia is not yet solved. 
In spite of increasing Party pressure, the intelligentsia’s opposition to its demands 
continues. 


54 Pravda, March 20, 1957. 
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Soviet Waterpower Development in the Postwar Economy 
ALEXANDER DIBBERT 


PART I 


An important factor in the economic development of any nation is the avail- 
ability of energy resources which can be used directly as fuel or as sources of 
electric power for industry, transportation, agriculture, and communal services. 
The Soviet Union is fortunate in this respect because it possesses almost every 
known type of natural energy resource. According to United States government 
estimates, in 1937 the USSR possessed 22.7% of the world’s resources of inanimate 
energy.! The only nation that can claim a larger share is the United States, with 
29.1%.? Thus, these two countries combined possess more than half the world’s 
energy resources, while all the European and Asian nations combined (except the 
USSR) are believed to have only 19% of the natural sources of power. 


Soviet statistics give the following breakdown of principal fuels measured 
in terms of their energy-producing capacity in 1950:4 


In 1937 probable reserves of fuel and power were as follows (in billion kilo- 
watt-hours electricity equivalent) :5 


Total Fuel and Coal and Petroleum Water 
Power Reserves Lignite Peat Wood (Proved Reserves) Power 


World Total .. 14,752,384 9,367,717 128,869 1,299,755 17,931 3,938,112 
3,353,175 2,561,900 80,052 243,600 2,023 465,000 
United States .. 4,297,920 3,975,719 10,537 104,580 7,084 200,000 


This table indicates that the United States’ total power and fuel reserves 
surpass those of the USSR. Soviet sources claim that possible Soviet oil reserves 
amount to 6,376,000,000 metric tons.* Official American estimates for Soviet 
proved reserves of oil in 1937 were 819 million tons,’ but it is extremely difficult 
to establish even roughly the extent of possible oil reserves, since some of them 
lie very far below the surface and cannot be detected easily. 


Tentative figures for probable Soviet oil reserves have been given by Western 
sources as follows: Third World Power Conference—3.3 billion metric tons ;® 


1 Energy Resources of the World, Washington, 1949, p. 120. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Enzyklopaedie der UdSSR, Berlin, 1950, I, 231. 

5 Energy Resources of the World, op. cit., p. 120. 

® George B. Cressey, The Basis of Soviet Strength, New York, 1945, p. 114. 

7 Energy Resources of the World, op. cit., p. 71. 

8 Third World Power Conference, 1938, V1, 520, quoted in A. Swatkovsky, A Brief History of Elee- 
trification in the USSR. Unpublished paper in the archives of Professor M. Gardner Clark, Cornell 
University, p. 7. 
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H. Schwartz—around five billion tons;® C. Harris—4.7 billion tons;!° W. Leim- 
bach—3.87 billion tons.!! Probably the most up-to-date acceptable estimates ot 
Soviet energy resources were presented by Harris, as follows :1” 


Energy Resources of the Soviet Union 


Nonrenewable Deposits Available for Development 


Estimated Reserve Life of Reserves 
Equivalent in Coal at 1937 Rate of 
Estimated 7,000 Calories Consumption 
Reserve per Metric Ton In Years 
Coal and Lignite (Million Tons) ............. 1,654,000 1,524,000 13,000 
Petroleum (Million Tons): 
I ln ee a gl ee 4,700 6,600 154 
DT ci ich cachet hea tawkdamaeaamaues 800 1,100 26 
Oil Shale (Million Tons) ......cccsccscccees 150,000 62,000 6,300 
Standing Fire Wood (Million Cubic Meters) .. 24,200 10,000 270 
Constant Production Possible 
Wood (Million Hectares) ..........ccese0e0. 580 150,000 Indefinite 
Water Power (Million Kilowatts): 
Flow Available 50% of Time ............. 280 150,000 Indefinite 
Flow Available 95% of Time ............. 58 300,000 Indefinite 


These figures were presented at the Seventeenth Mineralogy Congress which 
was held in Moscow in 1937,!3 and to our knowledge have not been questioned 
by Western students of the Soviet economy, except in the case of oil resources. 


A great hindrance to the Soviet government is the unequal distribution ot 
energy resources. Ninety per cent of the coal and water power is located in the 
Asian part of the USSR.'* The Donbas has only 5% of the total coal resources, 
90 billion tons.'* Among the most important developed coal basins in the east 
are the Kuzbas, with reserves of 450 billion tons, and Karaganda, with 50 billion 
tons.!® The known oil reserves are located in relatively few places: Baku, Maikop, 
and Grozny, all in the Caucasus, the “Second Baku,” the Emba basin, Sakhalin, 
Pechora, and the Western Ukraine. According to a Soviet estimate the potential 
capacity of some 1,500 of the largest Soviet rivers is more than 300 million kilo- 
watts and could produce 2,700 billion kilowatt-hours annually.!? The following 
table gives a breakdown of the sources of the energy consumed in the USSR and 
in the world as a whole in 1937: 





® Harry Schwartz, Russia’s Soviet Economy, New York, 1954, p. 22. 

10 Abram Bergson, ed., Soviet Economic Growth, Evanston, 1953, p. 168. 

1 Werner Leimbach, Die Sowjetunion : Natur, Volk und Wirtschaft, Stuttgart, 1950, p. 229. 

12 A. Bergson, op. ¢if., p. 168. 

13 G. Cressey, op. cit., p. 114. 

M4 A. Bergson, op. cit., p. 170. 

15 G. Cressey, op. cit., 110. 

16 Thid. 

17 A. N. Voznesensky, Gidroenergetika SSSR v poslevoennoi pyatiletke (Soviet Water Power. in the 
Postwar Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1949, p. 3. 
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WORLD 
Percent Percent 
Coal and Lignite 57.0 Coal and Lignite 56.7 
21.0 Petroleum and Oil Shale 17.4 
1.3 Peat and Wood 9.3 
4.9 Hydroelectric Power 4.2 
Natural Gas 4.4 
Humans and Draft Animals .... 8.0 


Petroleum 


SOURCES: Figures for the USSR: A. Bergson, ed., Soviet Economic Growth, Evanston, 1953, p. 169; Figures for the World: Energy 
tesources of the World, Washington, 1949, p. 21. 


The fact that the USSR has more of the major sources of energy than any 
other nation but the United States has been one of the decisive factors in the 
rapid development of Soviet industry. The following table indicates the growth 


of Soviet industrial output: 


Soviet Industrial Production 1913-1955 


Electric Hydroelectric Total Electric 
Coal Power Power Power Capacity 


Steel 
— (Million Kilowatt-Hours)— (Million Kilowatts) 


—— (Million Metric Tons) 


2,000 40 


1960 (Plan) .. 


“Estimated 

SOURCES: Narodaoe Abozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky shornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), 
loscow, 1956, pp. 60, 62, 63, 67, 69; A Swatkovsky, A Brief History of the Electrification of the USSR. Unpublished paper in the archives 
if Professor M. Gardner Clark, Cornell University, p. 61; Pravda, January 31, 1957; The New York Times, February 17, 1957 
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The gains that have been made in the production of the chief sources of fue! 
and power are quite impressive. Between 1940 and 1956 coal output increased 
2.58 times, crude oil production 2.69 times, and electric power 3.98 times. 


It is interesting to note that the production of electric power has been con- 
stantly increasing at a higher rate than that of other fuel and power resources. 
But, in spite of the rapid development of the Soviet economy, the differenc« 
between the Soviet Union and the United States in this respect has been very 
considerable. Moreover, there are some indications that the growth trend wil 
not be maintained, for the revised planned increase for 1957 is 19 billion kilowatt- 
hours in comparison with the 21.6 billion kilowatt-hours that were claimed t 
have been produced in 1956. There is a hint here that the ambitious goals set for 
1960 will not be attained. 


Recent Soviet Atomic Development 


The opening of a 5,000-kilowatt atomic power plant in the USSR in 1954 
points to nuclear reaction as a future source of electric power.'!*® Soviet engineer: 
have also been working on atomic power plants with capacities of 50,000 and 
100,000 kilowatts.1® No information is available on the progress of Soviet atomic 
power development, but recently concluded agreements between the USSR and 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Romania®® involving Soviet assistance in construc- 
ting atomic reactors may bea hint that Soviet laboratories possess enough fis 
sionable material and sufficient trained personnel to permit the Soviet Union to 
make a respectable showing in the atomic race with the United States and Eng- 
land. Uranium fields in the USSR (Fergana and Baikal)?! and East German and 
Czechoslovak mines provide raw material for Soviet atomic energy development. 
The Soviet press recently disclosed that Soviet scientists are also conducting 
intensive research in the field of the direct transformation of atomic energy into 
electrical. This research is being carried out by the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR and academies of sciences of the Soviet republics, particularly in the 
Georgian SSR.** 


Water Power Resources 


The USSR’s water power resources exceed those of any other nation. The 
potential capacity of its rivers is 280,000,000 kilowatts for those with a flow 
available 50% of the time, and 58,000,000 kilowatts for those with a flow available 
95% of the time.?* Soviet sources claim that the USSR possesses almost 15%, 
of the world’s water power resources.*4 The official American evaluation is 


18 Pravda, June 27, 1954. 

19 Thid. 

20 Tzvestia, April 30, 1955. 

21H. Schwartz, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 

22 Pravda, February 10, 1955. ‘ 
23 Benjamin I. Weitz, ed., Electric Power Development in the USSR, Moscow, 1936, p. 16. 
24 A. Voznesensky, op. cit., p. 4. 
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11.8%.*5 Jzvestia claimed in 1954 that “it is possible to build hydroelectric 
stations on the numerous rivers in our country able to generate more than 1,700 
villion kilowatt-hours of electricity annually, that is, 11 times more than all the 
USSR’s power plants are producing at the present.”** The Soviet Union’s place 
in the world’s water power reserves may be seen from the following figures: 


Percent of World Total Percent of World Total 
Potential Annual Yield Potential Annual Yield 
(Kilowatt-Hours Firm Power) (Kilowatt-Hours Firm Power) 


Asia (excluding USSR) ... 
SOURCE: Energy Resources of the World, Washington, 1949, p. 83, 


The European part of the USSR has only 3/, of the water power potential 
f the country. The remaining 5/, are in the Asian part of the USSR.*? The 
details are presented in the following table: 


The Distribution of Soviet Water Power Resources 


Billions of Kilowatt-Hours Percent 
per Year of the Total 


16 0.6 
31 1.1 
58 2.1 
3.3 

1.7 

3.6 

5.0 

1.6 

4.9 

16.9 

7.3 

41.8 

10.1 

SOURCE: A. N. Voznesensky, Gidroenergetika SSSR wv poslevoennoi pyatiletke (Soviet Water Power in the Postwar Five-Year Plan), 
loscow, 1949, p. 4. 

However, the amount of theoretically available power is much higher than 
ihe amount that can economically be produced by existing methods. There are 
everal methods of determining water power resources, and various formulae for 
alculating’ the coefficient of the degree of exploitation of their potential were 
sroposed by such Soviet specialists as S. V. Grigorev, F. L. Zolotarev, F. S. 
Voevodsky, and M. I. Lasinskas. The calculations take into account such factors 
s losses due to peculiarities of the project, losses due to peculiarities of groups 
f projects, operational losses, and losses of flow, load and power. 


25 Energy Resources of the World, op. cit., p. 83. 

26 Tzvestia, April 27, 1954. 

27. N. N. Baransky, Eonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (An Economic Geography of the USSR), 
loscow, 1948, p. 29. 





There are some limitations to the possibilities of water power utilization in the 
Soviet Union, such as unequal distribution of water resources (see -table on 
page 27), limited number of suitable heads, especially on the rivers in the Euro- 
pean part of the USSR, and unfavorable geological conditions for dam construc- 
tion. 

For the entire USSR the coefficient of the degree of water power exploitatior 
is estimated by Soviet scientists to be 0.35.28 It seems that this coefficient is 
somewhat inflated, since even Soviet sources concede that in other countrie: 
this coefficient is much lower, e. g., 0.187 for Switzerland, 0.197 for Austria 
0.192 for France, 0.165 for Germany, and 0.178 for Czechoslovakia.?® 


The Growth of Power Output 


The Soviet leaders have long realized that a rapid increase of industria 
output would not be possible without ensuring an adequate supply of electri: 
power. Lenin’s slogan “Communism is Soviet authority plus the electrificatior 
of the whole country” still retains its significance. According to /zvesfia it is stil 
true that “the most important prerequisite for raising all branches of the nationa' 
economy is the further electrification of the country.”°° The emphasis placed by 
the Soviets on electric power can be seen in the relatively rapid rate at which it was 
developed during the period of all-out industrialization following 1928. The 
following annual increase indexes are based on the table on page 25: 


Steel Coal Petroleum Electric Power 
100 100 100 100 
426 467 268 966 
635 735 326 1,824 
977 511 3,012 
1,208 722 3,840 


Thus, the rate of increase in the output of electric power between 1928 and 
1956 was 3.4 times greater than that of steel production, 3.18 times greater than 
that of coal, and 5.32 times greater than that of petroleum. 

Soviet emphasis on electric power development can also be seen in the follow 
ing comparison of the rates at which Soviet and American electric power output 
have increased: 


— Electric Power Output — —— Rate of Growth 
USSR United States USSR United States 
— (Billion Kilowatt-Hours) — —— (1940 = 100) 


48.3 179.9 100 
91.2 388.7 189 
134.4 514.2 278 
150.6 544.6 312 
170.1 629.0 352 


SOURCES: Narednoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation 
Moscow, 1956, p. 71; Statistical Abstract of the US 1954, Washington, 1954, p. 543; /nformation Please Almanac 1957, New York, 1956, p, 72 

28 Th. L. Solotarjow, “Die Methodik der Berechnung von Wasserkraftvorraten,” Fiinfte Welt 
konferenz, Band XVI, Abteilung B, Bericht 261, p. 12, Vienna, 1956. 

2° Jbid., p. 11. 

30 Tzvestia, November 7, 1954. 
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In spite of the heavy damage suffered by Soviet power facilities during the 
war, the rate of growth for the entire period 1940-55 was somewhat higher in 
he USSR than in the United States. In absolute terms, however, the 1955 
\merican increase of 84.4 billion kilowatt-hours was much greater than the 
Soviet increase of 19.5 billion. 


There may be a different trend in the relation of American and Soviet annual 
rrowth rates in the near future. As mentioned earlier, according to the recently 
innounced Soviet plan for 1957, the planned increases for basic industrial com- 
nodities including output of power are lower than those for 1956. Whether such 
. tendency will continue remains to be seen. 


In the estimates of an outstanding Soviet energy expert, Professor Weitz 
‘who stresses that these are his own estimates, based on his own assumptions) 
‘lectric power production will be tripled or quadrupled in the decade following 
(954.3! This would be an impressive figure, between 430 and 570 billion kilowatt- 
iours. If such a goal were achieved and the rate of growth maintained, the 1975 
power production might be 1,500—2,000 billion kilowatt-hours. A recent issue of 
he U. S. News d& World Report predicts that American electric power output in 
1975 will be 1,400 billion kilowatt-hours. If we accept both Soviet and American 
»redictions, Soviet power production would catch up that of the United States 
by 1975. Mere statement of the comparison makes one question whether the 
Soviet rate could be maintained for a long period. 


The electrification program received a boost in 1950 with the publication of five 
special decrees on new, large hydraulic engineering projects. They provided for: 


Building the Kuibyshev hydroelectric station on the Volga ;** 


Building the Stalingrad hydroelectric station on the Volga and irrigating 
the Caspian region ;** 

Building the Main Turkmen Canal from the Amu-Darya to Krasnovodsk, 
ind irrigating the southern regions of the Caspian Plain in western Turkmenia, 
the lower Amu-Darya area and the western part of the Kara-Kum Desert;** 


Building the Kakhovka hydroelectric station on the Dnepr and other irri- 
ration projects in the northern Crimea and adjacent areas of the Ukraine;*® 


Building the Volga—Don Shipping Canal and irrigating land in Stalingrad 
ind Rostov oblasts.** 


These plans will be discussed in more detail later. The five projects together 
vith the plans to plant large forest shelter belts in the steppes of the southern 
vart of the USSR were designed to combat the frequent drought in these regions. 


31 Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 11 (1954), p. 40. 
32 Tzvestia, August 22, 1950. 

33 Jbid., August 31, 1950. 

34 Tbid., September 17, 1950. 

35 Jbid., September 21, 1950. 

36 Tbid., December 28, 1950. 





The entire plan has been referred to in the Soviet press as the “Stalin Plan for 
the Transformation of Nature” and the projects as “Great Constructions of 
Communism.” Some of these projects have been abandoned or postponed since 
Stalin’s death. 


The Increasing Proportion of Hydroelectric Power in Total 
Soviet Power Production 


In 1940 about 5 billion kilowatt-hours of electric power were produced by 
Soviet hydroelectric stations, 10% of the total Soviet power output.37 In 1950) 
about 16.5 billion kilowatt-hours were produced by waterpower, 18.3% of the 
total.3° The Soviets intend to increase the proportion of hydroelectric power t 
35—40% by about 1960.%* In the United States the proportion of hydroelectric 
power in the total power production was as follows: 

Hydroelectric Power as Percent of Total: we 


Public Use 4 35.9 
NE onc hanks ONaaae Seeereseweetes 9.8 6.1 


Installed Hydroelectric Capacity as Percent of Total: 
29.8 24.1 


7.7 6.5 


SOURCE: Statistical Abstract of the US 1955, Washington, 1955, p. 30. 


In 1954 hydroelectric power constituted 19% of the American total ot 
544 billion kilowatt-hours. *° 

It is obvious from the above data that there have been different trends in the 
two countries: the USSR has been rapidly increasing its proportion of hydro- 
electric power in relation to the total output of power, while there has been 
a downward trend in the United States, although the absolute quantity of 
hydroelectric power produced in the United States was far greater than in the 
Soviet Union. 

In the USSR the upward trend is government policy:” While the capacity 
of all Soviet power plants must double in 1951-55, the capacity of hydroelectric 
power plants will triple according to the plan.”*! Between 1940 and 1953 the 
production of electric power increased 2.8 times, while hydroelectric power 
output increased 3.9 times (see table above). 


Costs of Power Production 


Power production costs seem to be an important factor in the Soviet decision 
to foster the production of hydroelectric power. Deputy Premier Pervukhin 
attempted to show that hydroelectric power did not require the greatest capital 
investment. 


37 Tzvestia, September 10, 1952. 

38 Tbid. 

39 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 9 (1951), p. 9. 

40 New York Herald Tribune, January 3, 1955. 
41 Planovoe khozyaistvo, No. 5, (1953), p. 25. 
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The cost of one kilowatt of power capacity from the Cherepet State Regional 
Electric Power Plant, operating on [local] Moscow Basin coal is—if investments in 
coal mines are figured in—5,340 rubles, whereas the cost of a standard kilowatt 
of capacity from the Kuibyshev hydroelectric station is about 5,000 rubles.** 


Harry Schwartz has expressed the opinion that Pervukhin’s estimates evi- 
dently did not include interest on investment. It appears that Soviet planners may 
sometimes allocate resources (manpower and scarce materials) to the construction 
of very expensive hydroelectric power plants even if it would be more economical 
to invest them in thermal power plants operating on local fuel. It is also possible 
that the relation of costs at the Cherepet and Kuibyshev power plants may not 
be typical. 

These objections now appear to have been considered by Soviet experts. 
Professor Weitz wrote at the end of 1954: 


Up to now the wrong opinion has been predominant that hydroelectric stations 
with cheap water power always presented the most profitable centers for the location 
of electricity-consuming industries. However, one of the most important factors 
for the solution of this question is the energy balance of the region to which the 
hydroelectric station belongs.** 


It may be assumed from such a statement that some Soviet experts are quite 
aware that hydroelectric power plants are not necessarily the panacea for solving 
the problem of power supply, especially if local fuel resources are available. 
Professor Weitz also predicts that thermal plants will produce nearly */, of total 
electric power in the course of the next decade.** 


Initial investment per kilowatt-hour of annual production is also an indi- 
cator of a station’s efficiency. Of all electric power stations in operation in the 
Soviet Union, the lowest cost per kilowatt-hour (in 1936) has been at the Volkhov 
station (77 kopeks) and the Dnepr hydroelectric station (46 kopeks).*° The 
investments for producing one kilowatt-hour per year at the Dnepr plant after 
its completion amounted to 40 kopeks.**® 


According to Professor Weitz’s prewar estimates operating savings for the 
entire southern system computed for an average low water year are sufficient 
to repay the entire cost of the construction of the Dnepr station in six and a half 
years.4? He estimates the production cost of hydroelectric power on the upper 
and middle Volga to be 0.10 to 1.25 kopeks per kilowatt-hour and the production 
cost of power generated at the large condensing steam stations of the same area 
to be from 2.75 to 3.25 kopeks.** 


42 Tzvestia, April 27, 1954. 

43 Vesinik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 11 (1954), p. 14. 
44 Tbid., p. 18. 

45 B. Weitz, op. cit., p. 292. 

46 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 1, (1951), p. 62. 

47 B. Weitz, op. cit., p. 317. 

48 Tbid., p. 447. 











The line of reasoning pursued in planning Soviet hydroelectric stations may 
be illustrated by the following table of comparative power costs of possible 
Dnepr region stations (none of these projects has been realized): 


Comparative Power Costs of Certain Projected Stations 


Capital Investment 


in Rubles per Energy Cost Man-Years per 
Thousand Annual in Kopeks per Million Annual 
Kilowatt-Hours Kilowatt-Hour Kilowatt-Hours 
KIEV: 
Condensing Steam Station .......... 160 2.75 3.25 
Heat and Power Station ............ 90 1.20 1.20 
Hydroelectric Station ...........0:. 275 1.15 0.10 
KREMENCHUG: 
Condensing Steam Station .......... 150 2.50 3.00 
Heat and Power Station ............ 90 1.20 1.10 
Hydroelectric Station .............. 200 1.75 0.05 
NIKOLAEV: 
Condensing Steam Station .......... 125 2.50 3.00 
Heat and Power Station ............ 80 1.20 1.10 
Hydroelectric Station ............+> 300 1.50 0.10 
DZHANKOIT: 
Condensing Steam Station .......... 125 2.50 3.00 
Heat and Power Station ............ 80 1.20 1.10 
Hydroelectric Station .............. 300 1.50 0.10 


NOTE: Part of the capital investment is allocated for navigation. The cost of the transmission system is included. In thermal electric 
stations the personnel includes those engaged in mining and transporting fuel in addition to the station operating staff. Only the operating 
personnel for the station and transmission lines are included in hydroelectric stations. 


SOURCE: B. Weitz, Electric Power Development in the USSR, Moscow, 1936, p. 452. 


This table indicates that Soviet engineers are sensitive to the comparative 
costs of the power of hydroelectric and thermal stations, although they fail to 
include any interest rate in their calculations. 


The cost of power production in the Soviet Union could be further slashed 
if more effort were made to reduce the vast bureaucratic machine that covers all 
levels of power station construction, exploitation and power distribution. A 
drive to curtail the top-heavy bureaucratic system has been reinitiated in the 
entire Soviet economy during the last two years. 


Last year the Ministry of Finance examined 60,000 institutions in the country. 
As a result of an economy drive, 5,500 sections, divisions, and boards in the central 
government apparatus (nearly half of the total) and 5,600 units, offices, and other 
organizations have been abolished. As a result of the transfer of workers to jobs in 
industry and agriculture, six billion rubles will be saved on central administrative 
costs this year, 4.7 billion by enterprises and 1.3 billion by the government itself.*® 


This policy evidently applies also to all branches of the power industry. Some 
specific charges of wrong financial planning and overexpenditure will be 
analyzed later in the section dealing with the problems of new hydroelectric 
projects. 





49 Jzvestia, February 5, 1955. 
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Efficiency of Power Plants and Comparison with the West 


Intensive utilization of equipment has been a characteristic of many Soviet 
‘ndustries. Railroad traffic density or stcel output from furnaces with the same 
sroduction volume is higher in the Soviet Union than in the United States. 
ikewise, each kilowatt of installed capacity in Soviet power plants has a higher 
»reductivity than in other countries. 


One kilowatt of capacity in the regional power stations of the USSR produced 
n average of 4,650 kilowatt-hours in 1935, while in the peak pre-crisis year, 1928, 
ne kilowatt of capacity produced no more than 1,600 kilowatt-hours in the 
entral power plants of Great Britain, about 2,225 in Germany, 3,500 in Japan,*° 
ind 2,978 in the United States.* 


The capacity utilization factor in the USSR is high because the demand for 
electric power usually exceeds the capacity of the power plants. This is to a 
considerable degree due to the fact that the Soviet power industry serves the 
ndustrial needs of the Soviet economy and largely disregards the requirements 
of the public at large. Public utilities, plants, and power systems in Western 

ountries have to cope with the problem of adjusting their output to consumer 

demand. Such demand exhibits considerable seasonal and daily fluctuations, 
creating a situation in which full capacity is used only when demand for power is 
it its peak. 

Thus, the high utilization factor does not necessarily imply superiority of the 
Soviet power system. The situation as far as maximum exploitation in the Soviet 
power industry is concerned may look more normal in the somewhat distant 
future when more power can be offered to the public, and at least some balance 
maintained through the huge European and Western Siberian power networks 
that have been planned. 


However, another factor contributes to the real working efficiency of any 
power plant: fuel consumption per kilowatt of power output. Assuming all 
other conditions are equal, the less fuel used to produce the power the cheaper 
it will be. 


The relatively high efficiency of Soviet power plants is partly the result of a 
high degree of fuel consumption efficiency in the steam power plants. The table 
mn page 34 compares Soviet and American efficiency in the use of fuel. It shows 
that in 1954 Soviet power plants reduced fuel expenditure per unit of electric 
power output by 2.55%. Almost the same figure (2.5%) was published in Pravda 
early in 1955.5® The comparative decrease in the American power industry was 
is high as 7% in 1954.53 On the average, United States power plants used per 
kilowatt 0.480 kilograms of coal in 1954 and 0.499 kilograms in 1953.°4 


50 B. Weitz, op. cit., p. 107. 

51 Historical Statistics of the US 1789-1945, Washington, 1949, p. 157. 
52 Pravda, January 21, 1955. 

53 New York Herald Tribune, January 3, 1955. 

54 Tbid. 
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Fuel Consumption Efficiency of Soviet Power Plants 


Kilogram of Standard Fuel* Pounds of Coal Percent of 
(Per Kilowatt-Hour) —————— United States 


0.761 
0.624 
0.597 
0.579 
0.565 
0.542 
0.534 
0.522 
0.510 
0.497 
0.479 


* Standard Fuel is a statistical convention representing a heating capacity equivalent to 7,000 calories per kilogram. 

SOURCES: D. B. Shimkin, Minerals—A Key to Soviet Power, Harvard University Press, 1953, p. 182; Narodnoe Abozyaistvo SSS} 
Statistichesky shornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 72; New York Herald Tribu 
January 3, 1955. 


It is reasonable to assume that the relationship between Soviet and America: 
fuel consumption is now roughly what it was in 1954, with perhaps a gain i: 
favor of the United States. Taking into account the fact that there has bee: 
a considerable improvement in the American power industry in recent years, on 
may say that the Soviet power industry is doing quite well in its efforts to maintai 
a high fuel consumption efficiency. 


Another explanation for the high intensity in the utilization of existing capa 
city is the high efficiency (not necessarily economical) of Soviet hydroelectric 
power plants. The following table shows the energy produced annually by on 
kilowatt of installed capacity at some of the Soviet hydroelectric stations: 


Capacity Annual Power Annual Kilowatt- 
(Thousand Output (Billion Hours per 
Kilowatts) Kilowatt-Hours) Kilowatt 
Dnepr Hydroelectric Station 
Shcherbakov 
Khrami I 
Kakhovka Hydroelectric Station 
Stalingrad Hydroelectric Station 
Kuibyshev Hydroelectric Station 
SOURCES: B. Weitz, Electric Power Development in the USSR, Moscow, 1936, pp. 272—273; Bolshaya sovetskaya entsikkepediya (Tt 
Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 1950, VII, 221; Pravda, November 26, 1954 
It is interesting to compare these figures with the corresponding performance 
at the famous TVA installations in the US. In 1952 the installed capacity at TVA 
was about 6 million kilowatts, and the power produced during the preceding 
year 18 billion kilowatt-hours,** or 3,000 kilowatt-hours per kilowatt of installed 
capacity. 
The French Genissiat hydroelectric project, completed in 1948, had an esti- 
mated capacity of 325,000 kilowatts in 1956 and output was 1.33 billion kilowatt- 
hours,** or 4,092 kilowatt-hours per kilowatt of installed capacity. 


55 Progress in the Tennessee Valley 1933-1952, Tennessee Valley Authority, 1952, p. 4. 
56 Geographic Review, New York, January, 1955, p. 84. 
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It is expected that capital equipment will be in operation 5,000 hours annually 
t the Kuibyshev hydroelectric station, and 5,700 hours annually at the Stalin- 
rad station,®’ or 57% and 65% of the time respectively. 

These illustrations do not prove that the Soviet hydroelectric power plants 
re “better” than the American or French ones. They indicate that, with the 
xisting scarcity of capital, Soviet planners are willing to invest in unusually 

costly projects and to sacrifice very large areas of fertile land to form reservoirs 
o as to obtain as much power as possible from each unit of installed capacity. 


This tendency may be found not only in the Soviets’ effort to maximize 
narginal utilization of each unit of installed capacity but also in their attempts 
o use the entire power potential of some rivers in the European part of the 
USSR. The Large Soviet Encyclopedia states: 

Whereas the hydroelectric power stations in the United States and Canada at 
Niagara Falls are not using up more than 15%, of the potential resources of the river, 
the utilization of the reserves of the Volga River between Kalinin and Stalingrad 
will reach 80°, after the construction of the Kuibyshev and Stalingrad hydroelectric 
stations is completed.®* 


While the Soviets are trying to increase both hydroelectric plant capacity 
utilization and river flow capacity, it should be noted that results are not the 
‘ame in both cases; for the plant capacity utilization factor decreases with an 
increase of utilization of the potential flow. 


Increased Productivity as a Substitute for Lack of Capital 


The problem of labor productivity in industry has been given close attention 
in the Soviet press, especially since Stalin’s death. Raising labor productivity has 
been considered the key to achieving the 1960 goals of industrial production and 
the best way to obtain a higher living standard for the Soviet population. The 
srowth of the rate of productivity, as will be illustrated later, is closely connected 
with the growing electric power supply. 

A recent Pravda editorial states frankly that the most urgent tasks of the Soviet 
economy are “the mastering of new [geographical] regions, the mastering of the 
problem of power supply, and the raising of productivity in industry and agricul- 
ture.”5® The level of labor productivity in the Soviet Union has been computed 
by dividing total output in money terms by the number of workers in a given 
industry (or a group of industries or industry in general). According to the index 
of labor productiyity in Soviet large-scale industry computed by Professor W. 
Galenson productivity has risen 5.23 times between 1928 and 1952.°° Several 
factors contribute to the level of industrial labor productivity: capital investment, 
technology (new inventions, new processes, degree of mechanization and auto- 
nation, supply of energy), skilled labor, and an efficient system of control and 

5? Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 1 (1951), p. 62. 

58 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya, Moscow, 1952, 2nd ed., VII, 217. 


5® Pravda, May 22, 1955. 
6° Walter Galenson, Labor Productivity in Soviet and American Industry, New York, 1955, p. 15. 
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management. The application of all these factors has had its specific effect 
on Soviet industrial development. Capital in the Soviet Union is very scarce in 
comparison with natural resources and labor, and Soviet planners have been 
trying to utilize it in the most efficient way possible. 


Western economic analysts have sometimes expressed doubt as to whethe: 
these efforts could always be justified economically. One aspect of the utilizatio: 
of capital equipment—a high degree of capacity utilization in the electric power 
industry compared with the West—has already been illustrated. 


It seems that the Soviet leaders had no choice but to pour substantial invest- 
ments into the construction of very modern power installations. Capital equip 
ment is a decisive factor in the efficiency of the power industry; only compara 
tively few highly-trained people are required. 


When the possibility of substituting labor for capital became limited, th« 
Soviet leaders were extremely generous in building up modern capital equipment 
This is the American way of developing industry, but this path was followed b 
the Soviet leaders only in several selected industries, among them the powe: 
industry. This is the main reason for the distressing situation in some othe: 
branches of the Soviet economy such as the consumer goods, lumber, and food 
industries. Efforts to force development, even in a few selected cases, resulted 
in the near-bankruptcy of many other economic activities. On the other hand, 
the rapid development which has taken place in the heavy industry would not 
have been possible without favoring the power industry. It is interesting to not 
that the average annual compound rate of growth of labor productivity in the 
Soviet power industry coincides exactly with such growth for heavy industry in 
the period 1928-37. Both indexes are 11.3.®! 


The adoption of the “American” way of extensively introducing new equip 
ment may party be explained by the fact that a considerable amount of old, 
prewar power equipment was destroyed during World War II and later replaced 
by the newest equipment. However, this is only a part of the explanation, because 
much of the old equipment had been installed only a few years before the war, 
and the “American” tendency had been followed also in the prewar period. 


The methods of building modern hydroelectric power installations will be 
discussed later, together with the problem of training skilled personnel. 


The efficiency of the power industry has been a very important problem in 
the Soviet economy because it has had considerable influence on labor produc- 
tivity in all other industries. As for the power industry itself, its progress seems 
to be better illustrated by examining such factors as cost and technical efficiency 
(amount of fuel consumed per kilowatt, investments per kilowatt and kilowatt- 
hour in thermal and hydroelectric plants, and relation of power produced 
to installed capacity). For this reason we have concentrated more on these 
factors, although this does not mean that labor productivity in the power 


$1 Planovoe khozyaistvo, No. 3, (1939), p. 151. 
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‘adustry is not important ;* it is simply in the nature of the industry that capital 
quipment is the more decisive factor. Labor productivity is, however, a very 
mportant factor in the construction of hydroelectric projects, which will be dis- 
ussed later. 

All these efforts to foster the Soviet power industry resulted in a situation 
vhere in 1955 power consumption per worker in the Soviet Union was to rise 
‘0% over 1950 and 260% over 1940.62 G. Grossman has estimated electric 
9ower consumption per Soviet industrial worker to be 6,080 kilowatt-hours in 
950 and 10,340 kilowatt-hours in 1955.® It is clear that such growth in the con- 
umption of electric power has influenced Soviet labor productivity, to some 
legree compensating for such hindrances as poor management, lack of incentive, 
ind irregularities in the supply of raw materials. 


Power Distribution 


Cheap power from new hydroelectric projects has had a notable influence on 
he whole of the Soviet economy. A fresh feature in the distribution of power 
trom new hydroelectric stations is the larger proportion of power appropriated 
‘or the development of agriculture and transportation. An illustration of the 
listribution of total power production is provided by the following table for 
(953, the last year for which concise official material is available :** 


Percent of Total 
Industry 
Transportation 
Municipal Services and Domestic Use 
Agriculture 
Transmission Losses 


Although exact figures for recent consumption are not available, the tendency 
\ppears to have remained the same, and today the bulk of the power from both 
hermal and hydroelectric plants still goes to industry. For comparison, it might 
»e mentioned that 26.4% of all electric power produced in the United States 
in 1954 was sold to households. *® 

A very significant proportion of electric power is being used in heavy industry 
ind mining. Thus, about 40%, of the annual 2.5 billion kilowatt-hours of pro- 
luction from the Mingechaur hydroelectric station is believed to be earmarked 
or aluminum production.** The power from two new hydroelectric plants in 
Narelia, one of which (28,800 kilowatts) has already been completed and the 


* Actually, labor productivity in Soviet power plants is quite low. Minister of Construction of 
‘ower Plants Loginov admitted in Woprosy sotsialisticheskoi ekonomiki (Problems of Socialist Economy), 
Moscow, 1956, p.97, that Soviet power plants employ four to five times as many personnel as 
\merican plants of similar capacity. This, he asserted, is due to the intricacies of the furnaces, which are 
urning low grade coal or coal waste, and because of the low degree of mechanization. 

82 Planovoe khozyaistvo, No. 1 (1953), p. 42. 

63 W. Galenson, op. cit., p. 260. 

64 B. Weitz, Electrical Power Development in the USSR, Moscow, 1936, p. 31. 

65 New York Herald Tribune, January 3, 1955. 

86 Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., January 3, 1955. 





other (40,800 kilowatts) will begin operation soon, will be directed to the nicke! 
mines of Petsamo.*? An aluminum plant has been a main consumer of the Dnep: 
power station, taking about 45—50% of the total output.®* 

There is, however, a tendency to allot more power from some new hydro- 
electric power projects to agriculture. This is true of the Tsimlyansky, Kakhovka, 
Kuibyshev, Stalingrad, and Dubossary stations. 


Industry. The importance of cheap power in raising industrial productivity ha 
already been discussed. It should be added that the construction of new hydr: 
electric projects has resulted in the relocation of many industries. A huge alu 
minum plant has been built in the Zaporozhe region to utilize power from the 
Dnepr station. New, large-scale industries have been developed beyond th: 
Urals, utilizing cheap power from the Ust-Kamenogorsk hydroelectric station. 
This process is under way and a tremendous shift of industrial capacity to th. 
east may be expected after the completion of huge new hydroelectric projects on 
Siberian rivers. The tendency to increase mechanization and automation in Sovi« 
industry will also require additional power. According to Professor Weitz th: 
electrification of all processes for which mechanical drive is required has been 
over 90% in 1954,6° 

The level of the electrification of high and low temperature technologica! 
processes in industry is not very significant, due to the fact that it is generall\ 
cheaper to use gas for heating. Electrochemical processes are widely used in 
metallurgy. The Soviet steel industry has been very successful in producing larg: 
quantities of electro-steel for special use. Electric power has also become impor- 
tant in the newly developed process of the electric cutting of metals. The utili 
zation of power for specialized technological processes in industry accounts fo: 
20% of the nation’s entire power supply.7° 


Railroads. The Soviet leaders’ desire to fulfill and overfulfill previously marked 
railroad electrification goals has not been realized. Soviet intentions in 1951 were 
to electrify some 40—45,000 kilometers of track in the next 10—15 years.7! This 
goal was lowered to 30,000 kilometers in 1954.7 The following table shows the 
length of electrified track from 1929 through 1955:78 


Kilometers Kilometers Kilometers 


1950 (Plan) ... 
1950 (Actual) . . 


8? Tbid., April 23, 1955. 

68 B. Weitz, op. cit., p. 305. 

89 Vesinik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 11 (1954), p. 17. 

70 Tbid., p. 15. 

71 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 9 (1951), p. 9. 

72 Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 11 (1954), p. 17. 

73 Holland Hunter, Sévie¢ Transportation Policy. Unpublished paper in the archives of Professo: 
M. Gardner Clark, Cornell University; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National 
Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 177. 
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The failure to attain the 1950 goal is an indication of continued difficulties 
ia realizing the program of railroad electrification. The immediate reason for this 
may have been the very high capital cost of such a program. Professor Weitz 
recently admitted that the program could be effective only if the electrification 
of the railroads went hand-in-hand with the development of regional systems and 
the laying of power supplies to adjoining agricultural regions.’4 This is an inter- 

sting remark. There is some evidence that the railroad electrification program 
has been conducted at the expense of urgent needs in other sectors of the Soviet 
economy. A deputy of Novosibirsk recently complained to the session of the 
Supreme Soviet: 

There are some advantages in transferring the railroad system to electric traction. 
However, the switching of a considerable amount of electric power to [meet the] 
needs of transportation hampers the further development of manufacturing indus- 
tries and results in the deterioration of power supplies to enterprises.7® 


The future will show whether the Soviet leaders will slow down the rate of 
railroad electrification. The latest information from the Soviet press reveals that 
the intention is still to electrify the main trunk lines.”* The immediate goals are the 
electrification of (1) the Ural-Kuzbas portion of the Main Siberian Railroad, from 
Novokuznetsk in the Kuznetsk basin west through Chelyabinsk to the Dema, 
and (2) the other principal Ural-Kuzbas connection from Karaganda through Akmo- 
linsk to Kartaly (near Magnitogorsk). Existing electrified routes in the central 
Urals and South Caucasus are to be extended considerably, and there are some 
plans to electrify more suburban lines.7? In 1954 electrification of the Barabinsk- 
‘Tatarsk line of the Main Siberian Railroad was completed.7’ 

It appears that more lines will be electrified once the new Volga and Siberian 
hydroelectric projects are completed. The availability of cheap electric power from 
these projects, especially from the Angara development, will change the structure 
of comparative costs related to the transference of steam locomotives to electric 
traction. 

Agriculture. The electrification of Soviet agriculture has been conducted at a 
slower pace than in other branches of the Soviet economy. Only 25% of the 
collective farms had been electrified by 1954.78 Some steps have been taken recently 
o allocate more power to agriculture—especially for irrigation projects—as the 
1ew hydroelectric power plants start to produce power. 


(To be concluded in the next issue.) 


4 Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 11 (1954), p. 15. 
75 Pravda, February 6, 1955. 

78 Vesinik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 11 (1954), p. 17. 
7? Tzvestia, October 19. 1954. 

78 Jbid., April 27, 1954. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy 


The First Year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan—A Survey 


At the beginning of each year the Soviet Central Statistical Administration 
(TsSU) usually publishes a report on the results of the previous year’s economi: 
plan. The following is a survey of some of the more important aspects of th 
report covering the year 1956, published in Pravda, January 31, 1957. 


Heavy Industry 


The TsSU report shows clearly that heavy industry is continuing to grov 
more rapidly than the light and food industries. In 1956 gross output of heavy 
industry was up 11.4% over 1955, while the increase in the consumer goods 
industries was only 9.4%. Officially, the annual plans for gross production, 
which do not necessarily correspond with those for actual physical output, wer 
fulfilled by 22 of the 25 Soviet industrial ministries. Those which fell short wer¢ 
the Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy, the Ministry of the Coal Industry, and th 
Ministry of the Building Materials Industry, which reported plan fulfillment of 
99.6%, 99.8%, and 98.0% respectively. 


The method of calculating plan fulfillment in monetary terms or as “gros 
output” is somewhat misleading. For example, the Ministry of the Automobik 
Industry, even though it fell well short of its target of vehicles produced, fulfille: 
its plan for 1956 by 103%.! The Central Statistical Administration reported that 
plans for physical production were not met for some items, including coal, pig 
iron, steel, rolled metal, cement, reinforced concrete, glass, equipment fo: 
the petroleum industry, certain metal-cutting tools and forging and pressing 
equipment, tractors, corn pickers, grain-harvesting combines, electric motors 
and excavators.? In some cases output was lower than in 1955. On the othe: 
hand, the annual target for some items was exceeded. These included petro 
leum, gasoline, Diesel fuel oil, fuel gas, coking coals, shale, steel tubing, 
aluminum, nickel, tin, tungsten and molybdenum concentrates, caustic soda, 
soda ash, nitric and sulfuric acids, hydraulic turbines, Diesel engines, trucks 
bearings, Diesel locomotives, railroad and passenger cars, certain types o! 
agricultural machinery, and electric power. 

In a number of cases annual targets were lowered without any notice of th« 
change being published. This meant that certain branches of industry were abl 
to present figures of percentage fulfillment which gave an exaggerated picture 
of actual attainment. The production of coal and motor trucks is an example. 


1 Pravda, January 31, 1957. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Tbid. 
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The following is a short survey of the results achieved in 1956 by the major 
anches of Soviet industry: 


Ferrous Metallurgy. The plan for ferrous metallurgical output was not 
‘Ifilled. Production in 1956 was 7% above that of 1955, much less than the 
aanual increase during the Fifth Five-Year Plan and far below the schedule for 
1e Sixth, which envisaged an increase between 1956 and 1960 of 59% for pig 
iron (to 53.0 million tons), 51% for steel (to 68.3 million tons), and 52% for 
‘olled metal (to 52.7 million tons).4 That the tasks set for the Ministry of Ferrous 
Metallurgy by the State Economic Commission were excessive is evident from 
Saburov’s speech at the Twentieth Party Congress. He said: ““We can take as an 
xample the Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy of the USSR, which, after studying 
ie plan for 1956, insistently called for a schedule for steel of 1.3 million tons less 
and for rolled metal of 1.7 millions tons less than was set by the government.”® 

i fact, the government program for steel production in 1956 was underfulfilled 

y 1.4 million tons. 

The number of new plants built and brought into production was below the 
rure set for the 1956 plan. In 1955 five new blast furnaces began operation, but 

1 1956 only two—at the Dneprodzerzhinsk and Stalinsk Metallurgical Works— 
while a third, at the Voroshilovgrad Metallurgical Works, did not begin operation 
atil January 1957. Three other plants planned were not completed. Also, at the 
Voroshilovgrad Metallurgical Works two large open-hearth furnaces with a 

ypacity of 400,000 tons of steel a year began operations, but two other open- 
hearths and two Bessemer converters planned for 1956 have not begun produc- 
tion. Six of the rolling mills planned were not completed.® In all, the deficit in 
1956 represented a combined capacity of 1.4 million tons of steel, 1.4 million 
tons of pig iron, and 1.1 million tons of rolled metal.’ 

Output for 1956 was: pig iron, 35.8 million tons; steel, 48.6 million tons; 
and rolled metal, 37.8 million tons.® 


The Coal Industry. The Central Statistical Administration’s report would 
idicate that the 1956 plan for coal production fell short by only 0.2%.° In fact, 
owever, the gap was considerably greater. According to an article published by 
linister of the Coal Industry Zademidko, coal output in 1956 was to have been 
1.8% more than in 1955, giving a total of 437 million tons.'® Actual production 
was 419 million tons, 18 million tons less than the target. Since the plan for 
lignite was met, the deficiency was in the production of high-quality coal. 

The disruption of the 1956 plan was brought about mainly by the failure to 
-alize the plan for capital construction and for bringing new production potential 


* Pravda, February 26, 1956: 

5 M. Z. Saburov, Rech na X X sezde K PSS (Speech at the Twentieth Party Congress), Moscow, 1956, 
17. . 
® Pravda, January 31, 1957. 
? Ibid., February 6, 1957. 

8 Tbid., January 31, 1957. 
® Ibid. 
10 Ugol, No. 4 (1956), p. 1. 





into operation. The directives of the Sixth Five-Year Plan envisaged that between 
1956 and 1960 new mines with an estimated output of 240 million tons of coal 
would begin production. In 1956 alone it was planned that 165 new mines woul: 
begin production, but in fact 67 of these failed to meet the schedule.!? On); 
28.1 million tons of additional capacity were brought into operation, representing 
but a slight increase over the annual average during the Fifth Five-Year Plan 
of 23.2 million tons.1* In order to make up for lost time it has been planned that 
an additional 42.7 million tons will be made available instead of the earlier pro- 
jected 27.2 million tons.'4 


The Petroleum Industry. The report gives the total volume of petroleum 
production, which amounted to 83.8 million tons or 18% over the 1955 tctal of 
70.8 million tons. According to information published elsewhere the 1956 plan 
called for 82.35 million tons. Thus, the plan was overfulfilled by 1.45 million 
tons.1° All the oil-producing regions, with the exception of the Saratovne/i 
combine, met their schedules for petroleum production. Output of light petroleum 
products increased percentagewise. 


The eastern regions of the Soviet Union increased in importance during 1956, 
producing 72%, of the country’s total petroleum output: 


The Role of the Eastern Regions in Soviet Petroleum Production 1955-56 


Total Petroleum Petroleum Production Percentage 
Production in the Eastern Regions of Total 


70,800,000 Tons 48,200,000 Tons 68.1 
83,800,000 Tons 60,300,000 Tons 72.0 


SOURCE: Neftyanoe kbozyaistvo, No. 1 (1957), p. 1. 


Electric Power. Electric power output in 1956 totaled 192.0 billion kilowat' 
hours, an increase of 13% over 1955. Hydroelectric power amounted to 29.() 
billion kilowatt-hours, compared with 23.1 billion in 1955. Although the total 
plan for bringing new electric power stations into operation was only 96% fu! 
filled, hydroelectric plants exceeded the plan. 


At the Kuibyshev hydroelectric station 11 units with a capacity of 1,260,000 
kilowatts began production. In addition, a power line from Kuibyshev to Moscow 
was put into service. At the Kama hydroelectric station twelve generators started 
production last year, bringing its capacity to 483,000 kilowatts. Two units at the 
Irkutsk station on the Angara, four generators at the Gorky station on the Volga, 
and four generators at the Kakhovka plant on the Dnepr began producing 
hydroelectric power in 1956. Several more stations were constructed in the 
Central Asian regions, and two large thermal plants—the Voroshilovgrad and 
Verkhne-Tagil stations—began to furnish power to industry.1® 


11 Ugol, No. 8 (1956), p. 4. 

12 Pravda, January. 31, 1957. 

13 Tbid., February 6, 1957. 

14 Tbid. 

15 Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, No. 1 (1957), p. 1. 
6 Pravda, January 31. 1957. 
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The Cement Industry. Cement output during 1956 was 24.9 million tons, 
an increase of 11% over 1955, when 22.5 million tons were produced. The 
directives of the Twentieth Party Congress called for an increase of 145% be- 
ween 1955 and 1960. However, the 1956 plan was not fulfilled, due, according 
to the TsSU report, to the fact that a number of cement mills, with an estimated 
output of three million tons a year, had not begun operation.?” 


The Timber Industry. The report contains no figures for this branch of 
adustry. However, Pervukhin’s speech at the recent sixth session of the Supreme 
soviet indicates that in 1956 only 182 million cubic meters of wood were pro- 
duced,?* as against 214 million in 1955. (Bulganin in his speech at the Twentieth 
Party Congress gave the 1955 figure as 300 million cubic meters.) 


The Automobile Industry. The schedule for 1956 envisaged an output of 
476,500 motor vehicles, including 362,000 trucks and 107,800 automobiles,’® a 
7% increase over the previous year. According to the TsSU report actual pro- 
duction in 1956 was 465,000 vehicles, including 358,000 trucks and 98,000 auto- 
mobiles,?° an increase of 4%. Since the report states that the plan for trucks was 
overfulfilled, the original plan must have been revised without any indication 
of the fact having been given in the press. 


During 1956 the recent decline in the overall rate of heavy industrial growth 
continued. The following table gives a picture of this decline during the years 
1955—57: 

Soviet Heavy Industry Output 1955-57 


1955 1956 —— 1957 (Plan) ——— 
Increase over Increase over Increase over 
Output Previous Year Output Previous Year Previous Year 


‘ig Iron (Million Tons) 33.3 . 35.8 
Steel (Million Tons) 45.3 k 48.6 
Rolled Metal (Million Tons) ... 35.3 \ 37.8 
Coal (Million Tons) 391.0 t 419.0 
Petroleum (Million Tons) 70.8 : 83.8 
Cement (Million Tons) 22.5 ; 24.9 
Llectric Power 
(Billion Kilowatt-Hours) 170.1 ‘ 192.0 
Wood [Except Firewood] 
(Million Cubic Meters) 214.0 182.4 —31.6 
Motor Vehicles (Thousand Units) 445.3 41. 4 465.0 19.7 
* No information av: =m. 


SOURCES: Narodnoe & tvo SSSR: Stat besky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), 
scow, 1956, pp. 62, 63, ‘s. 67, 69, 71, 77, 78, 79; Pravda, January 31 and February 6, 1957. 








During 1957, resources for capital construction are to be allotted only to 
srojects which are likely to begin production this year. No new capital construc- 
tion is envisaged, which means that in all probability by 1958 there will be no 
reserves of semi-manufactured goods. This will considerably hamper industrial 


1? Tbid. 

18 Pravda, February 6, 1957. 

19 Avtomobilnaya i traktornaya promyshlennost, No. 1 (1956), p. 1. 
20 Pravda, January 31, 1957. 








development during 1958. As for the remaining two years of the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan, it is also virtually out of the question for Soviet industry to make up for 
the ground lost during 1956 and 1957. This is the reason that the original, 
ambitious plans were amended. 


Transportation 


The section of the TsSU report dealing with transportation indicates tha‘ 
Soviet railroads are facing great difficulties. The railroads continue to carry the 
“greater part of the country’s freight and are likely to carry on doing so in spite of th 
lavish use of resources on the development of water and highway transportation. 


Figures on the freight handled by the various transportation methods shows 
that the average annual increase in hauls is lagging considerably behind the 
planned targets. Only the railroads have met and exceeded the tasks assigned 
them, although the increase in freight haulage in 1956 was lower than in 195: 
The following table gives a picture of the situation: 


Soviet Freight Volume 1954-60 


Total Increase Average Percent Fulfillm 


1960 for Annual of Average Anr 
1954 ———— 1955 ——_——_—. —— 1956 ————_ (Plan) Five-Year Plan Increase ¢ Increase 
— Billion Ton-Kilometers —— - 1955 195 

















Railroad .. 856.8 970.9 (+114.1) 1,076.0 (+105.1) 1,378.6 407.7 81.5 140 12° 


Maritime . 56.6 68.9 (+ 12.3) 82.0 (+ 131) 144.7 75.8 15.2 81 5 
River .... 624 674(+ 5.0) 70.0(+ 26) 1213 53.9 10.7 47 24 
Highway . 37.5 425 (+ 5.0) 51.0*(+ 85) 85.0 425 8.5 59 





Total 1,013.3 1,149.7 (+136.4) 1,279.0 (+129.3) 1,729.6 579.9 115.9 117 112 


t Figures obtained by dividing total increase for Sixth Five-Year Plan by five. 
* No information available; annual increase figure taken. 


SOURCES: .Narodtoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilati 
Moscow, 1956, pp. 173—84; Pranda, January 31, 1957. 


The Soviet government has always striven to increase the proportion of hauls 


carried out by water and highways, but progress has been slow. The following 
table shows the share of freight hauled by the different means of transportation: 


Breakdown of Soviet Freight Transportation 


(Percentage of Total) 


1960 

1940 1955 1956 (Plan) 

I ic Geast piateathe 85.9 84.5 84.1 79.7 
Maritime .......... 4.8 5.9 6.4 8.3 
I ar ies arcaigrata 7.4 5.8 5.4 7.0 
eee 1.9 3.8 4.1 5.0 


It can be seen that the brunt of the burden remains on the railroads, and there 
is no sign of a significant change in the future. To judge from the TsSU repor' 
the measures planned for developing railroad traffic in 1956 were not met in 
full. No report was made on the progress made in replacing light rails by the 
heavy type, in doubling track, or in electrification. 

The situation is particularly unfavorable as far as electrification is concerned. 
On March 1, 1956 the railway newspaper Gudok reported that of the total work 
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lanned for the Five-Year Plan only one tenth was scheduled to be carried out 
a 1956. This amounted to only 810 kilometers, 65 kilometers more than was 
nlanned for 1955. Moreover, stretches of track almost completed and totaling 
ver 200 kilometers were included in the 1956 electrification plan figures. Thus, 
although the planned volume of work for the Five-Year Plan as a whole has 
een increased, the amount scheduled for 1956, the first year, was considerably 
‘ess than in 1955. 


The report in. Gudok shows that not enough equipment was provided to 
nsure that the electrification of the sections slated for 1956 could be carried out. 
't has been noted elsewhere that as early as mid-1956 it was clear that the plan 
or that year would be disrupted and that the plan for 1957 was in great jeopardy.*! 
Chis has been indirectly confirmed by the fact that the Central Statistical Adminis- 
ration made no mention of the extent to which the schedule for electrification 
iad been met in 1956. 

At present Soviet railroads are using steam, electric, and Diesel traction. 
Under a 15-year electrification plan now in operation electric and Diesel loco- 
notives are to be carrying 40—45%, of freight by 1960, and by 1965 as much as 
30—85%.?2 In accordance with this plan, the main factories now turning out 
steam locomotives will switch to the manufacture of Diesels, and by 1958 the 
»roduction of the former is to cease entirely.2* However, the TsSU hints that 
manufacture of steam locomotives ceased in 1956. It stated that in 1956, 161 
Diesels and 216 electric locomotives were built, but no mention was made of 
steam locomotives.*# 

During the past three years the production of locomotives in the USSR has 


been lagging considerably, and in 1956 the situation was quite critical, as the 
following table shows: 


Soviet Locomotive Construction 1954-56 


1954 oormees $995 on —.~ 
Total Total Change over Total Change over 
Production Production Previous Year Production Previous Year 


—104 . -—654 
14 161 
36 216 + 22 


— 54 377 —605 


* The Central Statistical Administration’s report made no mention of steam locomotive production, which in any case is to cease 
1958. 
SOURCES: Pravda, January 31, 1957; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky shornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A 
»tatistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 56 





The drop in locomotive manufacture between 1954 and 1956, in spite of the 
increase in Diesel and electric engines with their tremendous haulage capacities, 
cannot but be reflected in the operation of the railroads. There is little doubt that 
the effect will be felt this year. 


21 Bulletin, Munich, July 1956, p. 13. 

22 Gudok, February 24 and 26, 1957. 

23 Vesinik mashinostroeniya, No. 1 (1956), p. 6. 
24 Pravda, January 31, 1957. 





Consumer Goods 


The Central Statistical Administration reports a slight increase for 1956 ove 
1955 in retail state and cooperative trade (including the commission trade of the 
Central Union of Consumers’ Organizations).?° Although this increase exceed 
that for 1955, it is still less than the corresponding increases for 1952, 1953, anc 
1954. Trade in 1956 amounted to 547 billion rubles,* an increase of 45.5 billio: 
rubles or 9% over 1955.26 

During the last four years of the Fifth Five-Year Plan, the growth of retai 
trade was as follows: 


Retail Trade 1952-55 


PHYSICAL UNITS MONETARY TERMS 
Percentage Increase Percentage Increase 
over Preceding Year over Preceding Year 


10 
22 
16 

4 


SOURCES: Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky shornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilati: 
Moscow, 1956, p. 205; Bulletin, Munich, November, 1956, p. 40. 


The overall increase over the 1955 sale of foodstuffs and industrial good: 
indicates that the population is being slightly better provided for. 


Retail Sales Increases for Selected Items 
(In Percentages) 


Planned Increase for Increase over Previous Year 
Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-60) 1955 1956 


Meat Products 7 10 
Pe SOND cv cvaniscccvcns 14 5 
Animal Fat 26 
Vegetable Oil 18 
Milk and Milk Products ..... 

Cheese 


Household Soap 

Cotton Textiles 

Woolen Textiles ............ 
Silk Textiles 


Clothing 

Sewn Products ............. 
Knitted Goods 

Leather Footwear 

Rubber Footwear 


25 Tzvestia, January 31, 1957. 

* At the Sixth Session of the Supreme Soviet Pervukhin gave a 1957 planned trade figure of 597 bil 
lion more than in 1956. Thus, 1956 trade totaled 540 billion rubles, not 547 as reported by the Central 
Statistical Administration. Pervukhin did not take into account commission trade, which explains the 
difference (Jzvestia, February 6, 1957). 

26 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical 
Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 202. 
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Planned Increase for Increase over Previous Year 
Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-60) 1955 1956 












PED dc nepesnbedsndees 100 18 12 
Dn piit.caccnacebacieke 70 45 12 
oe a 46 17 9 
SS eee nore 120 20 -- 
Television Sets ......:..... 400 60 23 
I isiicinacdwnnden 370 65 42 
Vacuum Cleaners .......... 290 — 21 
PIED veg dukwstsasvecs — 15 
Washing Machines ..,...... 500 86 100 
SOURCES: Direktivny XX sezda KPSS po shestomu pyatiletnemu planu razvitiya narodnogo kbozyaistva SSSR na 1956-1960 gody 
orafichesky otebet (Directives of the Twentieth Party Congress on the Sixth Five-Year Plan for the Development of the Economy of the 






R for 1956—1960. Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1956, p. 476; /zvestia, January 31, 1956, January 31, 1957 


It can be seen from the above table that during the past two years there has 
been, with a few exceptions, a general improvement in the supply of consumer 
goods. However, a comparison of the 1956 increase with the increase planned 
for the Sixth Five-Year Plan shows that the present rate of development is not 
sufficient to ensure fulfillment of the plan for a number of goods, such as meat 
and fish products, cheese, eggs, cotton textiles, furniture, bicycles, vacuum 
cleaners, and refrigerators. 


The following table gives a list of goods for which the production increase 
in 1956 dropped in comparison with 1955: 












Production of Selected Consumer Goods 1955-56 


(In Percentages) 






















Increase over Previous Year 

1955 1956 
eh ere 106 92 
Sewn Products .........0.0.- 111 110 
PN cavewvensécsedkeusen 114 104 
Knitted Underwear .......... 105 100 
Knitted Outer Garments ..... 112 
DE ccctuccckosucnaved 107 105 
| ES ee rere 121 108 
Radio Sets sate lane w wiiand eles 122 106 
Television Gets .....ccccccess 194 
Sewing Machines ........... 126 119 
Watches and Clocks ......... 120 115 
SE wocanawencaueanwae & 133 117 
DN wikiastGannesaentasdde 132 130 
PD ‘cccineuennsameet cd 108 105 
PD Ka adivewsnessesanus 108 107 
PE Schade tansndinenin dee 131 127 
SE disiiin wien uanéeian @ Ree 109 104 







118 





SOURCE: /zvestia, January 31, 1956; January 31, 1957. 


In January 1955 the Soviet leaders denounced the policy accenting consumer 
ods production that had been introduced by Malenkov. However, the decrees 
calling for an expansion of consumer goods production and an improvement in 
quality issued on October 28 and 30, 1953 were not anulled. Thus it seems 
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probable that the production figures for the three-year period 1954-56 laid down 
in these decrees remained in force. A comparison of these figures with those for 
1956 plan fulfillment follows: 


Planned and Actual Production of Selected Consumer Goods in 1956 
Planned Produced 
Cotton Textiles (Million Meters) 6,630 5,500 
Woolen Textiles (Million Meters) 310 268 
Silk Textiles (Million Meters) 674 754 
Linen Textiles (Million Meters) 406* 383 
Knitted Underwear (Million Units) 421 432 
Hosiery (Million Pairs) 851 804 
Footwear (Million Pairs) 318* 314 
Sewing Machines (Thousand Units) 2,962 1,900 
Radio and Television Sets (Thousand Units) 5,415 4,300 
Bicycles (Thousand Units) 3,766 3,100 
Watches and Clocks (Million Units) 24 23 
Meat (Thousand Tons) 3,000 2,368** 
Fish (Thousand Tons) 3,600 2.788 
Vegetable Oil (Thousand Tons) 1,650 1,500 
Margarine (Thousand Tons) 510 436 
Granulated Sugar (Thousand Tons) 5,300 4,354 
Canned Goods (Million Cans) 4,150 3,600 
NOTE: The planned non-food item figures are calculated on the basis of the percentage increase over the 1950 output 
* 1955 planned figures 
** According to figures issued by the Ministry of the Meat and Dairy Products Industry. 
SOURCES: /zvestia, October 30, 1953; Pravda, January 31, 1957; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The Nat 
Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, pp. 58 and 59 
However, although the 1956 figures were generally rather better than those 
for 1955, the TsSU report indicates that the position still leaves much to be 
desired: 


In spite of a considerable increase in the sale of consumer goods, the popula 
tion’s demands for some goods is still not being completely satisfied. The demands 
of the population and the kolkhozes for wood, cement, slate and other building 
materials, and also fuel are also not being met satisfactorily.?7 


There is little doubt that under the present orientation of the Soviet econom 
there is no likelihood of a drastic change in the situation. 


Agriculture 


The section of the TsSU report dealing with agriculture does not give con- 
crete figures for the gross (barn) yield of grain, but merely indicates that it was 
20% above the 1955 figures.28 However, an address of the Party Central Con 
mittee and the Council of Ministers to agricultural workers asserted that in 1950 
more than 54 million metric tons of grain had been delivered to the state, not 
counting repayment of borrowed seed and grain used for barter. This was in 
contrast to the previous average of 33—36 million tons.?® 

27 Tzvestia, January 31, 1957. 


28 Pravda, January 31, 1957. 
29 Tzvestia, January 17, 1957. 
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The Central Statistical Administration attributes the record harvest and the 
successful delivery of grain to the measures introduced by the Party and the 

vernment during the past three years to improve agriculture. Particular stress 

is placed on the role played by the cultivation of the virgin and idle lands. 

iirty-eight million hectares of virgin land have been cultivated since 1953. 
‘his has meant a corresponding increase in the area of land sown to grain, as 
~n be seen from the following table: 


Area Sown to Grain in the USSR 


al Sown Area (Million Hectares) 
rea under Grain (Million Hectares) 
a under Grain (Percentage of Total Sown Area) 
rease in Area under Grain (Percentage over Previous Year) 


NOTE: Figures have been rounded off. 
SOURCES: Pravda, January 31, 1956; Narodwe kbozyaistve SSSR: Statistichesky stornik (The National Economy of the USSR 
tistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 112. 


The change in the area under grain in the sovkhozes is even greater: 
Area Sown to Grain in Sovkhozes 


Total Sown Area (Million Hectares) 

Area under Grain (Million Hectares) 

Area under Grain (Percentage of Total Sown Area) 
Increase in Area under Grain (Percentage for Period) ... 


NOTE: Figures have been rounded off 
SOURCE: Kommunist, No. 18 (1956), p. 69 


It can be seen from the above that the area sown to grain in 1956 was 6% 
vreater than in 1955, while the gross yield for the year increased 20%. Grain 
liveries to the state, however, were more than 50% over 1955. There were 
ree main reasons for this vast increase in the amount delivered to the state, an 
crease quite out of proportion to the additional area sown to grain. First, the 
1956 harvest was extremely good because of the favorable weather in the Ural 
gions, Siberia and Kazakhstan. Second, 425 grain sovkhozes set up on the 
virgin lands sowed about 10 million hectares of new land.*® These new sovkhozes 
have hardly any cattle and therefore no grain is needed for feed. Third, the 
vkhozes no longer have to provide their employees with grain products, 
nce this function has been transferred to consumer cooperatives. This means 
that the new sovkhozes have been able to deliver almost all the grain harvested, 
pecially as the sovkhozes have been granted a smaller allocation of grain 
an usual, 


The extent of sovkhoz grain production and deliveries to the state can be 
en from the following table: 


%° Kommunist, No. 18 (1956), p. 69. 





Sovkhoz Grain Production 
1953 1956 


Sovkhoz Grain Deliveries to State (Million Metric Tons) .. 3.2 14.8 
Seed Sown by Sovkhozes (Thousand Metric Tons) 933.7 2,638.8 
Seed Sown per Hectare (Kilograms) 127.7 119.5 


SOURCE: Kommanist, No. 18 (1956), p. 96 


To help increase the state grain deliveries, the targets originally set for t 
kolkhozes were arbitrarily increased. The secretaries of oblast and krai Par 
committees took on themselves “in the name of the workers” obligations 
deliver more than the originally planned amounts. Usually, however, the work« 
had no direct say in the matter. For some regions, Amur and Krasnoyarsk kr: 
for example, these additional obligations were extremely burdensome. From t 
official point of view, however, the results were satisfactory. 

Nevertheless, the successes of 1956 do not mean that the grain problem a: 
whole has been solved. The variable climate and peculiarities of the soil do n 
make for uniform harvests on the virgin lands. In 1955, for example, droug 
wreaked havoc on the harvest. 

Although the virgin lands produced a bumper crop, in the European regio 
of the USSR the sovkhozes and kolkhozes once again had a poor harvest. T! 
TsSU report states that gross grain yield in the Ukraine was lower than in 1955 
because of frost damage, although in fact the shortage of manpower and machine 
due to their transfer to the virgin lands was probably a much greater contributo: 
factor. 

The low harvests in the older grain-producing regions take the edge off ! 
achievements in growing and delivering grain accomplished on the virgin land 
[zvestia wrote on this subject: “Throughout the country as a whole, yield h 
remained low. In this respect much has been said, but little actually done.”*! 


Livestock. The Central Statistical Administration reports the followin 
livestock held by kolkhozes, sovkhozes or in the personal possession of Sovix 
citizens: 


October 1, 1955 October 1, 1956 Percentage 
- — (In Millions) — Increase 


70.4 4.9 
30.9 5.9 
56.4 8.0 
129.8 3.8 


SOURCE: Pravda, january 31, 1957 


Although there has been a general increase in these forms of livestock, in 
number of cases there has been a decrease. For instance, the number of sheep o: 
kolkhozes in the RSFSR dropped,*? meat production in the Latvian SSR fell,* 
and the number of hogs in the Belorussian SSR decreased by 115,000.34 


31 Jzvestia, January 17, 1957. 

32 Sovetskaya Rossiya, February 24, 1957. 

33 Sovetskaya Latviya, Riga, Februar 24, 1957. 

34 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, February 19, 1957. 
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Since the Soviet system is to tax agricultural produce by the hectare, data on 
|. vestock raising on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes is usually given as the number 
ot cattle and the yield of meat and milk per hundred hectares of kolkhoz and 
sovkhoz land. The following table shows the number of cattle, sheep and hogs 
per hundred hectares of such land from 1940: 








Head of Selected Livestock per Hundred Hectares of Kolkhoz and Sovkhoz Land 


(Excluding Draft Animals) 







1940 1950 1955 1956 

BE dunacwiesas 11 12 14 14.4 
DE hice hewwe 6 5 6 6.1 
PE favccecwewsas 15 13 25 28.9 







17 26 26.6 





* Per Hectares of Arable Land. 
SOURCE: Noarodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky shormik (The National Fconomy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation) 
scow, 1956, p. 119. 


Thus, the number of cows per hundred hectares has increased by only 1.1 
nce 1950. This is a far cry from Khrushchev’s 1953 target of ten.*® 










The Soviet Union and International Financial Organizations 








The Soviet Union’s relations with the main world financial organizations— 
ie International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
nd Development (the World Bank)—are determined not by business principles, 
s so often proclaimed by the USSR, but rather by the obsolete economic theories 
f Communism and an insufficient understanding of what the organizations are. 
he basis of both organizations is the “One World” concept, which maintains 
hat, regardless of the features that differentiate them, all states and economic 
ystems can exist together and cooperate in the spheres of economic relations. 
"he Soviet Union, however, bases her policy on the concept of the coexistence 
f two separate worlds—socialist and capitalist—existing side by side. According 
» Soviet specialists, this has resulted in the collapse of a single, all-embracing 
orld market and led to the formation of two parallel world markets opposing 
ne another.! 

In the United States, the One World idea means the end of political isolation, 
ejection in principle of trade and customs restrictions and a willingness to make 
1e financial sacrifices necessary when nations with little or nothing are included 
1 a single unit. This idea met with strong support from nearly all the countries 
f the world, for it was put forward during World War II when the need for 
nity and solidarity among the nations fighting for freedom was so obvious that 
ven the so-called socialist world, represented by the Soviet Union, could not 
yut join in the call for economic cooperation after the war in spite of a funda- 
entally different objective. 

38 Pravda, September 15, 1953. 

1'V. V. Ikonnikov, ed., Denezhnoe obrashchenie i kredit v SSSR (Money Circulation and Credit in the 

SSR), Moscow, 1954, p. 416. 


























The story of the Soviet reaction to the One World concept is typical of Sovic 
cooperation. World War II had been preceded by such general currency and 
customs confusion that a return to the status quo ante would have reduced th: 
results of victory to nought. During 1943 meetings of financial experts from all allie: 
countries were held to discuss the measures necessary to stabilize world currenc\ 
On the basis of the Teheran agreement, hurried preliminary measures we: 
undertaken to convene the Dumbarton Oaks conference, at which the chartc: 
of the United Nations Organization was worked out, and the Bretton Wood 
conference, at which the question of setting up a world financial organization w: 
discussed. Even at that time there were already warnings of Soviet intransigenc: 
In December 1943, the influential Soviet economist Varga wrote an article (lat: 
reprinted in The Economist) on currency regulation in which he declared t! 
projects under discussion at the time did not satisfy him and, in his opinion, we: 
not compatible with Soviet interests.2 However, no particular notice was take 
of Varga’s remarks. 

The Soviet delegation took part in every session of the Bretton Woox 
conference. Soviet demands, for example, on the extent of the USSR’s financi 
contribution, and the inclusion in the Fund’s charter of a paragraph stipulatin 
that the political makeup of a member state must not influence its right to partic 
pate, were accepted. The Soviets dealt in detail with the question of futur 
currency stabilization and, while agreeing that changes over 10%, of the establishe:! 
parity must have the sanction of the Monetary Fund, stated that this would no: 
apply to the USSR, since under Soviet law the ruble could not enter the inte: 
national market and consequently could not influence other currencies. Thi 
demand was also accepted and written into the charter.* 


During the conference the Soviet delegation attempted to create tension b 
demanding that the USSR contribute less to the World Bank than to the Monetar\ 
Fund, even though according to the charter both contributions were to be equal. 
This would have necessitated a fundamental change in the charter and destroyed 
the principle that all members be equal. Since only two days were left for dis 
cussion it seemed that the conference was doomed to failure. However, thx 
Soviet delegation suddenly withdrew this demand and approved all the decision 
made. 

The conference concluded its work in July 1944. Its decisions needed rati 
fication by at least 30 of the 44 states represented to be valid. After the Soviet 
delegation’s agreement, it was expected that Soviet ratification would follow a: 
a matter of course. But six months later, in February 1945 at the Yalta conference, 
both Roosevelt and Churchill began to have doubts on this score. Stalin did no 
even raise the question of postwar cooperation. He was interested only in German 
reparations, which he asserted should amount to at least 20 billion dollars, o! 
which no less than one half be given the Soviet Union. Churchill’s objection: 
that this sum was unrealistic were ignored. 


2 The Economist, London, December 11, 1943, p. 785. 
3 Raymond F. Mikesell, Foreign Exchange in the Postwar World, New York, 1954, p. 374. 
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The Soviet Union demanded that 80%, of German property be confiscated 
to cover the reparations, which were to be paid only countries that had suffered 
camage. This would have meant that the United States, which, in addition to sacri- 
(cing lives, had madeenormous sacrifices in financing, arming and feeding the Allies, 
\ ould have been deprived of any right to reparations. The mere approach to this 
cuestion clearly indicated that the spirit of postwar cooperation was fading and 
that the Soviet Union was preparing to return after the war to the Communist 
coctrine of two opposing worlds with opposing interests. 

The end of 1945 was the last date set for the annouucement ef ratification of 
ine Bretton Woods decisions. The new year dawned, and there was still no word 
trom the Soviet Union. The Soviets did not even trouble to announce that the 
SSR was not going to join the International Monetary Fund and the World 
lank, and to date she has not participated in any international financial 
cooperation. 

The Soviet government has never published its motives for obstructing the 
decisions of the Bretton Woods conference. Moreover, until recently it had not 
even acknowledged the existence of the Monetary Fund and the World Bank, 
although care was taken not to close the door on them completely. The Soviets 
probably argue that if these two organizations, as organs of a “dying” capitalism, 
were to collapse prematurely, the Soviet Union’s actions would automatically 
be justified, whereas if they flourish, the question of the USSR and the satellite 
countries becoming members could always be raised. 


In the meantime, the Soviet leaders were carrying out their own financial 
experiments. But since they based their actions on the principles of Marx’s 
'bsolete economic theories, they were unable to create new methods of sunning 
financial systems. After nationalizing private capital, the Communists retained 

modified banking system with money circulation, interest charges for loans, 
ad continued to finance investments. All Soviet financial institutions, while on 
ihe usual pattern, have an organic defect: they lack the personal initiative factor 
ad freedom of exchange in finance and trade. This has distorted their very 
ssence and doomed them in advance to failure, which is usually attributed to 
‘he irresponsibility of some administrative personnel. 

The decisions made at the Bretton Woods conference were based on the need 
‘or freedom of foreign trade as the regulator of international prices, and on the 
acceptance of the dollar as the standard in establishing the exchange rates of 
ndividual currencies. After deciding not to join, the Soviet Union went on to 
ry and settle the problem for itself and the satellites in accordance with the 
‘enets of Communist theory. However, it was precisely on problems of money 
irculation that Communist theory turned out to be most lacking. It envisaged 
only the establishment of a gold standard, a view long held by orthodox econo- 
nists who maintain that only gold can provide the fundamental stability needed 

’¢ national currencies and international financial relations. 

Present-day international trade is now so extensive that insistence on a gold 

‘tandard cannot solve the problems of international trade balances. Even if 
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there were enough gold in the world and it were evenly distributed, because o! 
the shortage of goods in most countries it would eventually end up in the 
United States, either as payment for goods or as a deposit. A gold standard 
without free international trade and continuous international cooperation would 
not solve the problem of stabilizing national currencies. 

Communist theory blames the difficulties of restoring the gold standar.| 
exclusively on the capitalist world, which it claims is unable to cope with tl 
problem. The Soviet Union set out to prove to the world what Communis 
could do in a field which is the very heart of capitalism: finance. 


Without taking into account the prerequisities essential for such a step, tl 
Soviet government resorted to the use of decrees in a primitive manner hard! 
meriting serious discussion. On March 1, 1950 the government decreed an 
increase in the parity of the ruble and ordered that “the calculation of the rub 
rate with respect to foreign currencies be carried out not on the basis of tl 
dollar but on the basis of a stable gold base in accordance with the gold conten: 
of the ruble.”’* This was, in effect, the first Soviet reaction to the decisions mad 
at the Bretton Woods conference. 

This decree was largely designed for its propaganda effect and was wide! 
hailed in the Soviet press as a victory over the dollar: “The increase in the rub! 
rate and its transfer to a gold base have placed the currency of the America: 
pretender to world supremacy—the dollar—to the place assigned it by histo: 
among all the other inflationary currencies of the dying capitalist world.”’® 


So far there has been no opportunity for establishing the real value of the new 
gold ruble and to what extent it is actually covered by gold. The ruble continuc 
to be an isolated currency except with respect to the satellites. It may not b 
exported from the Soviet Union, it does not figure in Soviet import and expor 
deals, and is not even accepted in payment of duties on foreign gifts sent to th 
Soviet Union. Although the gold backing has never been revealed, America: 
experts assume, on the basis of Soviet data, that it is about 25%.° In view of th 
lack of reliable information on the worth of the rubles at present in circulation, 
the question is highly problematical, but it would nevertheless seem that this 
figure is somewhat high. Representatives of Soviet financial circles have o1 
several occasions made remarks on this subject which in effect nullify the official! 
statements. Thus, Gosbank’s head V. Popov in an interview with a correspondent! 
of The New York Times stated: “Gold is not the basic backing of our money... . 
Our money is backed by the value of goods produced, so we do not need to 
publish figures of our gold reserves.”” 


Likewise, the currencies of the satellite states, also based on the ruble, ar 
not on the gold standard. For example, Poland passed a law on October 30, 1950 
which established the gold content of the zloty and equated it to the ruble by 


4V. V. Ikonnikov, op. cit., p. 422. 

> Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 7 (1951), p. 96. 

® The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, New York, July 26, 1956. 
7 The New York Times, December 24, 1955. 
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ining an exchange rate of 4 zloty to the dollar.* On the black market, however, 
ere the rate was much more realistic, in November 1956, 90—100 zloty were 
ng paid for the dollar. On February 11, 1957, it was announced that a new 

e of 24 zloty to the dollar had been fixed. 

Thus, the Soviet experiment of providing the socialist world with a stable 
id basis for the Soviet ruble and for the dependent currencies of the Soviet 
© was not a success. The Soviet Union is not ona gold standard and the Council 

Mutual Economic Aid founded in 1949 as a substitute for the Monetary Fund 
| not justify the hopes that had been placed in it. Equally unsuccessful were 
‘ attempts to fulfill the functions of the World Bank among the Soviet bloc 

intries. A typical example of Soviet mutual aid was the rapacious exploitation 

the Polish coal industry. Poland sent all its coal to the USSR at prices below 
tld prices, thereby running up a huge debt and an unfavorable trade balance. 
nly after the recent wave of satellite unrest did the Soviet Union decide to 
ite off the debt accrued in this fashion, although the price of the coal exported 
om Poland has still not been adjusted. The position is similar as far as the other 
satellites are concerned, which, on the insistence of the USSR, remained aloof 
rom the international financial organizations. It is interesting to note that the 
ght concessions made by the Soviet Union in Poland and Hungary have resulted 
both countries seeking Western aid, not in Soviet rubles, but in the currencies 

“dying capitalism.” 

It is difficult to imagine that Soviet economists did not foresee that the Soviet 
ancial experiments might prove a failure. They were almost certainly aware of 
e activities of the Monetary Fund, the World Bank and the organs of American 
1, even though for many years they kept silent about them. However, in 1956 

rticles began to appear in the Soviet press dealing with the financial institutions 

the West. The information given was not exact, the statutes governing these 
ganizations were ignored and as unattractive a picture as possible was painted 

their activity. However, the information given indirectly revealed the primitive 
Soviet approach to the problems of contemporary monetary policy. After the 
ortive attempt to put the ruble on a gold standard, gold continues to be a sore 
oint. 

For Soviet economists the chief drawback of the Monetary Fund is that it 
‘eps gold “at a low price, thereby causing the countries which produce gold 
msiderable losses.”® The Soviet Union, it must be remembered, is the greatest 
old-producing country in the world after South Africa, and because of the use 

forced labor, production is much cheaper than in other countries. Soviet 
onomists assert that the USSR is losing a considerable income from gold, and 
ume the United States for the present, in their opinion, low gold prices by its 
‘eged monopoly of gold purchases and its refusal to permit price increases. 

However, this monopoly is forced on the United States because no other 
untry can or wants to buy gold at the rate it is produced throughout the world. 


* Finansy SSSR, No. 2 (1956), pp. 64—78. 
® Ibid., No. 8 (1956), pp. 83—88. 








A renunciation of this monopoly would not lead to the results desired by the 
Soviet Union. As one leading American financial expert wrote: 






There is no reason to believe that the price would rise if the American Treasu’\ 
withdrew from the market; on the contrary, it would be likely to fall. So long as the 
United States Treasury does not withdraw, official price determines the price fir 
practically everyone, for no one need accept less for his gold than he could get fro 
the Treasury and no one need pay more so long as gold is obtainable for legitima'« 
purposes at the Treasury for $35 an ounce.'® 




























The Soviets have gone so far as to assert that America is deliberately count.- 
nancing inflation because it benefits American capitalism. Such statements, of 
course, completely distort contemporary American monetary policy, and of la 
even some Soviet economists have begun to take a somewhat different attitud: 
For example, an article recently published in Voprosy ekonomiki stated: 


Anti-inflationary statements of bourgeois economists are usually regarded by \ 
as hypocrisy—as only a mask to cover their real objectives. However, this is n: 
true, since every more or less far-sighted ideologist-economist and politician 0! 
monopolistic capital cannot but be a real opponent of tension and a supporter « 
either “controlled,” moderate inflation or even of a complete halt of inflation an: 
of the stabilization of currency. Hence the struggle against the inflationary spiral.’ 


Unfortunately, even if now and then a word of good advice is heard in th 
Soviet Union it is lost among the diatribes of officialdom or even suppressed. 
the same time numerous Soviet economists are lamenting the fact that man 
questions that crop up in financial theory have not been worked out sufficient]; 
that there is an acute need for books dealing with the financial systems of othe 
countries, and that the role played by gold has been eclipsed in the monetar\ 
systems of capitalist countries.!? Ilya T. Goldman 


10 By permission, from American Monetary Policy, by E. A. Goldenweiser; Copyright 1951, McGraw 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 

11 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 7 (1956), pp. 112—113. 

12 Finansy SSSR, No. 5 (1956), pp. 19—30. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 2, 1957. 


The development of a collective leadership in the Soviet Union after the death 
Stalin has been accompanied by the development of a collectivity on lower 
vels, at least in theory. This is manifested in current attempts to raise the 
uthority of the organs of government (the soviets) to that of their Communist 
irty counterparts. This, of course, results from the fact that the Party and 
»vernment are about equally balanced at the apex of power. The equal authority 
is already been mentioned in articles in the leading Soviet organs, and is the 
iain theme of the lead article in the present number of Kommunist, “Improve the 
ork of the Soviets, Strengthen Their Link with the Masses,”’ which has in view 
1¢ forthcoming March elections for the local soviets. Particular points are 
suched on for the first time. Thus, the dictatorship of the proletariat is linked 
ith the soviets on an equal level, whereas until now it had been linked almost 
<clusively with the Party. In its role as the “advance guard of the working 
lasses,” the Party was the force carrying out the dictatorship. This was true at 
very stage in the existence of the Soviet system. Now the basic concept has been 
‘tered to conform somewhat with the principles of collectivity. 


With the victory of socialism the dictatorship of the proletariat is becoming a 
more flexible, more powerful system of state guidance of society by the working 
class, since its social base is greatly extending, the union of the workers and peasants 
which forms the foundation of the moral and political unity of the whole people is 
becoming more consolidated .... The broader the base of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the more responsibility is laid on the working class... 


Without denying the earlier formula that the Communist Party is the leading 


force in the dictatorship of the working class, the present leaders are stressing 


hat the soviets, too, as a government organ, are a concrete political form of the 
lictatorship of the proletariat. Kommunist then defines the soviets as “a single 
ystem of really popular government, embracing from top to bottom all organs 


of state authority—from the Supreme Soviet of the USSR to the rural soviet.” 


Then there is the accusation that national Communism is detrimental to the 
vuilding of Communism. The Party central organ characterizes national Com- 
nunism as follows: 


The influence of petty bourgeois conceptions which incorrectly interpret the 
relation of democracy to centralism, to the socialist state, is at present being reflected 
in the point of view of people who consider themselves Communists. Some state- 
ments in the Yugoslav press are particular ‘proof of this. Thus, in the December 1956 
issue of the journal Mejdunarodna politika an article by P. Peruvic ““The Republic’s 
Holiday” was printed, in which a nihilistic attitude towards the socialist state and its 
apparatus was clearly shown. 





It should be noted in passing that Titoism is referred to almost in the same 
tones as is the United States in recent Soviet press reports. 


D. Bakhchiev’s “The Great Strength of Leninist Principles of Building t! 
Party” seems to be devoted to the publication of Lenin’s works on this subjec’, 
but deals in fact with the Hungarian events. Soviet propaganda is making eve: 
attempt to prove that this uprising was one example of enemy action and i 
repression a model of Soviet justice, an act intended to save the Hungaria 
people. The Soviet press and radio has been devoting considerable efforts | 
explanations of the Hungarian uprising. 


An article by General Secretary of the Dutch Communist Party Paul de Gro: 
“Contemporary Events in the Light of Leninism” is directly linked with tl 
preceding article. The editors of Kommunist presumably intend to show that t! 
leaders of the Western European Communist parties evaluate the most importan: 
international events in the same way as the Soviet Communist Party. The tw» 
events under review are the Egyptian and Hungarian situations. The author 
repeats what has already been said on many occasions by the Soviet pres: 
“Public opinion tried to convince itself that a struggle for national liberatio 
took place in Hungary, a revolution which the workers were supposed to hay 
begun and which had the aim of establishing democracy. However, it becam 
more clear every day from the repozts which came from Budapest that this w: 
by no means so.” 


The insurgents were called rebels, bribed by American capitalists. The revo! 
was presented as a counterrevolutionary coup, similar to Hitler’s in 1933. Althoug 
it was admitted that Hungarian Communists made many mistakes, past policic 
were generally justified. 


There was talk about excessive industrialization as a result of which the workers 
standard of living was not raised adequately. Actually, in comparison with 1939 
the volume of industrial production was trebled. Is this a mistake? Not at all. It i 
a huge victory of the Hungarian workers, a prerequisite for the transformation of : 
backward, poor country into a flourishing and progressive one. 


The author adds that Soviet theoreticians and Party leaders are not bok 
enough. In December and January the Soviet press also mentioned the mistake: 
made by the Hungarian government but did not dare to present them as achieve 
ments. 

A special section ““Chauvinism as the Weapon of the Hungarian Counter 
revolution,” is given over to the problem of nationalist strivings. Their harm 
fulness is shown and the assertion made that the term “national independence” 
is merely a cover for the forces of reaction who attack the Communist system. 


D. Ibarriri’s ‘“The Position in Spain and the Struggle of the Communist Part) 
for Democracy” is intended to be a picture of present-day Spain under Genera! 
Franco, showing it in the blackest possible colors and the regime as a misfortune 
for the people. In order to make her argument more convincing, the autho: 
examines in turn every side of the country’s political and economic life, noting 
in each case that Franco’s rule is ruining the country. Consumer goods’ sales and 
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«sports are decreasing every day, inflation is constantly becoming worse, and the 


national wealth and income is being transferred to the upper classes at the expense 


| the workers. Further, Spain’s financiers are trampling on democratic freedoms, 
id tens of thousands of enterprises and traders are ruined as a result of this. 
ie main conclusion is that Franco is attempting to enslave the peasants and 
orkers and using the governmerit organs and many social organizations for 
is purpose. 

A. Arzumanyan’s “The Socialist Rambert and the Marxist Theory of the 
npoverishment of the Proletariat,” is a sequel to another article by the same 
ithor, “Questions of the Marxist-Leninist Theory of the Impoverishment of 
ie Proletariat,” in the October 1956 issue of Kommunist. The French Communist 
urnal Economie et Politique reprinted this article with an introduction that 
cused the French weekly France Observateur of falsifying quotations from it. 
iter, Rambert wrote in Revue Socialiste that this impoverishment does not exist 
ider capitalism. Now Kommunist is giving its conclusive reply, not as a defense 
f its own position, but as an accusation that Rambert is denying the Marxist 
ieory of the impoverishment of the proletariat. 

In the arguments of P. Rambert the main point is the idea of the cooperation of 
classes—of the proletariat and bourgeoisie. He presumes that the working class can 
achieve a fundamental improvement in its position within the framework of capi- 
talism. The theoretical basis of such a conception is the distributive theory of classes. 
As regards the dictatorship of the proletariat . .. Rambert is even afraid to use this 
concept. 

Arzumanyan attempts to prove at great length that what Marx wrote is above 
ny reexamination and that Rambert’s assertions are unscientific and incorrect. 


He lays particular stress on that part of Rambert’s article which speaks of the 


\merican economy and the life of the workers. A sharp reproach follows: 


Why you, turning to the facts of American life, look at the monopoly of the 

USA and its way of life with a servile smile, yet when you write about the Soviet 

Union, your face is distorted by an evil grimace. How is this to be linked up with 
the fact that you call yourself a socialist? 

The stressing of the word socialist is a warning to all other types of socialists 
\ot to attack the socialist prophet Marx. 

V. Razumny’s “Art and an Esthetic Education,” discusses a question of 


particular interest at the moment. The author attempts to substantiate the Marxist 


heory of the nature of art and its social functions. He defines the mutual link of 


the ethical and esthetical influence of art on man. As a spokesman for the Party, 


tazumny writes about the importance of good artistic taste as recommended by 


he Party leaders. The main conclusion defines the meaning of art as follows: 


The aim of art, of esthetic sciences, of art criticism—is to give active help to the 
Communist Party to educate the harmonically developed, highly conscious, ideologi- 
cally intent Soviet man—the builder of the new society. A. Gaev 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 

F. PIGIDO, The Ukraine under Bolshevik 
Occupation. Series | (Printed Editions), No. 34, 
140 pp. (In Ukrainian). 

The introduction gives a short outline of the 
Ukraine from 1917 to 1929, particularly from the 
political point of view. The rest of the work is 
divided into three parts. Part I describes the period 
of War Communism, the Bolshevik economic 
policy and the characteristics of the national forces 
in existence at the time. Part II discusses the period 
of the New Economic Policy, and analyzes the 
views of the historian M. Grushevsky and ques- 
tions of art and literature in these years. Part III 
examines the latter part of the 1920's, the period 
when Bolshevik reaction increased rapidly. The 
author gives numerous statistics to support his 
views, and provides information on the forced 
collectivization of the peasantry and the Commu- 
nist terror in the Ukraine down to the beginning 
of the 1930's. 


* 


JAN STANKIEVIC, The Soviet Falsification 
of Belorussian History. Series 11 (Mimeographed 
Editions), No. 51, 186 pp. (In Belorussian). 

This work is a critical analysis of A History of 
the Belorussian SSR, published in 1954 by the 
Institute for the Study of History of the Academy 
of Sciences of the Belorussian SSR. Dr. Stan- 
kievic gives his own interpretation of the history 
of the Belorussian people and the formation of 
the Belorussian language, which differs from that 
given in the Soviet work. Much attention is 
given to linguistic problems, in particular to 
contemporary Belorussian grammar. 


* 
' 


S. HOLUBNYCHY, On the Occurrence of 
Grain Crises in the USSR. Series 11 (Mimeo- 
graphed Editions), No. 52, 122 pp. (In Russian). 

This work is a review of the present state of 
Soviet grain harvesting. It begins with a short 
outline of harvesting in general in Russia during 
the period 1913-17. The author then examines the 
economics of Soviet agriculture for 1917-29, 
followed by the prewar, war and postwar periods 
to 1953. Much statistical information is given, 
and a supplement of tables appended. 
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VESTNIK, No. 21, 1956 (In Russian). 


The first article in this issue is “Technical Pro, 
ress in the USSR,” by A. Poplujko. It outlin 
Soviet technical development from 1917 to the p: 
sent day, particular attention being paid to hea, 
industry and various other technical branch« 


A. Polezhaev’s “The Third and Fourth Met 
lurgical Bases of the USSR” discusses the nc 
metallurgical centers in Siberia and the Far Ea 
ern areas of the Soviet Union. 


Y. Mironenko’s “The Dynamics of the Po; 
lation of the Soviet Union, 1939-1955” is ésse 
tially an analysis of statistical data given in the : 
cent Soviet symposium The National Economy of 
USSR. The author outlines the important den 
graphic changes that have taken place in the USS 
in this period, as a result of which the populati: 
make-up of some republics has altered consi 
erably. 


V. Ilin’s “The Martyrology of Philosophy 
the USSR” gives an account of the repressi 
measures taken by the Soviet government agai: 
philosophers and the replacement of any for 
of philosophical thought by dialectical mat 
rialism. 


The section “Notes” contains V. Boldyre\ 
“Local Courts in the Ukraine During the Germa 
Occupation 1941-1943;” N. Uralets’ “Grain E! 
vators and Other Storage Facilities in the Are 
of Exploitation of Virgin and Fallow Lands 
and A. Kotsevalov’s “Concluding Notes on tt! 
Discussion Regarding the Fall of the Slav 
Holding System of Production.” This discussio 


‘among Soviet historians took place in Vestn 


drevnei istorii between March 1955 and the end « 
1956. 


The “Criticism and Bibliography” 
contains short reviews of The National Econom 
of the USSR. A Symposium of the Central Statist: 
Administration ; Harrison Salisbury’s Stalin's Ru 
sia and After; A. and T. Fesenko’s The Russia 
Language Under the Soviets ; W. Alekseev’s Russia 
Orthodox Bishops in the Soviet Union, 1941-1953 
and The Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, Nos. 1! 
and 12, 1955. There is also a short bibliographica 
index of the latest literature on the Soviet Unio: 
and Communism. 


sectio! 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 





(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


February 1957 


Report published of declaration by Soviet and 
Czech Communist Party delegations. 
New political magazine WV pomoshch politi- 
cheskomu samoobrazovaniyu begins publication. 
Khrushchev receives secretariat of the 
Chinese Communist Party Central Committee. 
Report published of reception by Bulganin 
of Finnish Prime Minister K. Fagerholm. 
Soviet Ambassador to Argentina M. A. 
Kostylev presents his credentials. 


TASS statement on the latest Soviet disarma- 
ment proposals published. 

Soviet - Finnish communiqué 
Moscow. 

All-union conference on the production of 
hybrid corn seed ends in Odessa. 

Report published of suspension by Austria 
of activities of the secretariat of the World 
Peace Council. 

Bulganin receives Fagerholm. 


signed in 


Soviet-Finnish communiqué published. 
Report published of restoration of the 
Church of Vasily the Blessed in Moscow. 
Report published of the publication of a 
new magazine Bezopasnost tryda v promyshlen- 
nostt. 


Protocol on Soviet-Bulgarian cultural coopera- 
tion signed in Sofia. 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences of the 
Belorussian SSR founded ‘in Minsk. 
The Polish Ambassador to the 
presents his credentials. 


USSR 


Protocol on Soviet-Swedish trade agreement 
signed in Moscow. 

Report published by the Council of the 
Union and Soviet of Nationalities of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the extension 
of the legislative rights of union republics. 

Protocol on supplementary Soviet-Nor- 
wegian trade in 1957. signed in Oslo. 

Sixth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, fourth convocation, begins in Moscow. 

Group of British artists arrives in the USSR 
to give guest performances. 


Press conference of Soviet and foreign 


journalists on alleged American subversion 
against the USSR held in Moscow. 


io) 


No) 


Polish trade delegation arrives in Moscow. 
‘Soviet-Polish agreement on cultural coopera- 
tion signed in Moscow. 


Report published of competition to be held 
for the best plans for a Palace of Soviets as 
a memorial to Lenin. 

Presidium of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions examines the question of 
infringements of labor legislation. 

Group of Soviet students leaves to study in 
China. 

Reply of Iranian parliament to the Supreme 
Soviet on Soviet-Iranian relations published. 

Shepilov receives the East German Ambas- 
sador. 


Note of the Soviet foreign ministry to the US 
embassy on the recall of assistant naval 
attachés Paul R. Uffelmann and William S. 
Lewis published 

Report published of the award of orders and 
medals to agricultural workers and Party mem- 
bers of Ryazan Oblast. 

Report published by the Council of Mini- 
sters of the USSR on census to be held in 
January 1959. 

Soviet reply to Israeli note on the cancella- 
tion by Soviet trading organizations of con- 
tracts to supply oil and pipes to Israeli enter- 
prises. 

Delegation of Soviet cooperative workers 
leaves Moscow for Scotland. 


Protocol of agreement on Soviet-Yugoslav 
cooperation in nuclear physics research and 
development and the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes published. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
ratifies the statutes of the International 
Agency for Atomic Energy. 

Kuznetsov’s letter on disarmament to the 
heads of the American, British, French, and 
Canadian delegations at the Eleventh Session 
of the UN General Assembly published. 

Chou En-lai’s replies to questions posed by 
Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn on Sino-Soviet relations 
published. 

Fagerholm’s interview with a Radio Moscow 
representative on the results of his trip to the 
USSR published. 








10 Laws on the 1957 state economic plan and 
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budget published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR on the convocation of 
the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR on March 12, 
1957 published. 

TASS refutation of Iranian newspaper re- 
ports of Soviet exploitation of oil deposits in 
Iranian territorial waters of the Caspian Sea 
published. 

Exchange of letters between Macmillan and 
Bulganin on possible visit of the former to 
Moscow published. 

Soviet Ambassador to Japan I. F. Tevosyan 
arrives in Tokyo. 


Shepilov receives American Ambassador 
Charles E. Bohlen. 
Shepilov receives French Ambassador 


Maurice Dejean. 

Report published of conference on technical 
cooperation in Warsaw of representatives of 
the railroad administrations of Bulgaria, 
East Germany, China, Korea, Romania, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the USSR. 

Franco-Soviet trade treaty for 1957—59 
signed in Paris. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
ratifies Soviet-Polish treaty on the legal 
status of Soviet troops temporarily stationed 
in Poland. 


General assembly of the Soviet parliamentary 
group of the Interparliamentary Union held in 
the Kremlin. 

Soviet UN delegation requests inclusion of 
debate on alleged American aggressive actions 
on the agenda of the Eleventh Session of the 
UN General Assembly. 

Bulganin’s letter to Adenauer on Soviet- 
West German relations published. 


Soviet note to the US, Great Britain, and 
France on the Near and Middle Eastern 
situation published. 


Seventh anniversary of the signing of Sino- 
Soviet treaty of friendship, alliance, and 
mutual aid celebrated. 

Monument to Sino-Soviet friendship un- 
veiled in Port Arthur. 


Report published on river pollution in the 
USSR. 

Report published of the bestowal of 
awards to agricultural workers and Party 
members of the Turkmen SSR. 
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16 


19 


20 


Agreement signed in Oslo on the Sovix 
Norwegian maritime boundary. 

Agreement signed in Hanoi on cultur 
cooperation between the USSR and Nor 
Vietnam. 

Protocol signed in Peiping on the develo 
ment of Sino-Soviet communications. 

The Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affa 
requests that International News Servi 
correspondent Charles H. Klensch leave 
USSR. 


Report published on the plenum of the Par 
Central Committee held on February 13 
1957. 

Decree of the plenum of the Party Cent: 
Committee on Khrushchev’s report “On t 
Further Improvement of the Organization 
the Administration of Industry and Building 
published. 

Report published of arrival in the Sovi 
Union of delegation of Yugoslav radio official! 

Report published of the presentation by t! 
Soviet embassy in Bonn to the West Germa 
government of list of Soviet displaced perso: 
in West Germany. 

Report published of bestowal of awards o 


numerous agricultural workers and Par 
workers of the Kirgiz SSR. 

Khrushchev receives the Chinese Ar 
bassador. 

Khrushchev receives the Yugoslav An 


bassador. 


Zhukov returns to Moscow from his visit t 
India and Burma. 

Kuznetsov’s speech at the UN Genera 
Assembly on alleged American aggressiv: 
actions published. 


The Chinese Ministry of Higher Educatio 
receives group of Soviet students arriving t 
study in China. 

Report published of arrival of Soviet track 
delegation in Denmark to discuss purchase: 
of Soviet petroleum products by Denmark 


Diplomatic relations established between th« 
USSR and Ceylon. 

Khrushchev receives 
Joseph Alsop. 


American journalis 


Agreement signed in Berlin on Soviet-East 
German trade in 1957. 
Tevosyan presents 
Hirohito. 
Death of V. A. Malyshev reported. 


his credentials 











Soviet trade union delegation headed by 
leputy chairman of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions L. N. Solovev leaves 
Moscow for Budapest. 


Khrushchev’s speech at reception in the 

Bulgarian embassy on February 18 pub- 
ished. 

Khrushchev receives American statesman 
Chester Bowles. 


lalks end in Moscow between Soviet Red 
Cross and Red Crescent representatives and 
East German Red Cross officials on the 
extension of mutual cooperation. 

Soviet Army ensemble arrives in Budapest 
to give performance. 

The British Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 

Statement by Soviet Red Cross and Red 
Crescent representative to TASS correspon- 
dent on statements by West German officials 
of retention of tens of thousands of German 
citizens in the Soviet Union published. 


Press conference given in Moscow by the 
Juridical Commission of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. 

Report published of bestowal of awards on 
agricultural workers and Party members of 
Tomsk Oblast. 

Gromyko receives the Polish Ambassador. 

Gromyko receives the British Ambassador. 


Agreement signed in Moscow on Soviet- 
\lbanian trade in 1957. 

Soviet Army and Navy Day celebrated in 
Moscow. 


+ Report published of US refusal to convene 


sub-committee of UN Commission for Dis- 
armament at ministerial level. 

Report published by the Statistical Admini- 
stration of the RSFSR on 1956 plan fulfillment. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
Minister of Sovkhozes Benediktov leaves 
Moscow for Accra. 

The Chinese Deputy Prime Minister arrives 
in Moscow. 

Report published on recent annual assembly 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 


Delegation of Yugoslav radio officials leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Appeal to all workers in the Soviet paper 
industry to increase production published. 


Protocol signed in Moscow on Soviet-Y ugoslav 
trade in 1957. 





Appeal to all miners to increase output 
published. 


27 Joint Soviet-Iranian communiqué on the 
demarcation of the Soviet-Iranian national 
boundary published. 

Kuznetsov’s speech at the UN General 
Assembly on February 25 on alleged US 
interference in the domestic affairs of other 
countries published. 

Bulganin receives West German Ambassador 
Haas. 

Exchange of ratification documents of Soviet- 
Polish treaty on the legal status of Soviet 
troops in Poland takes place in Moscow. 

Chinese Deputy Prime Minister leaves 
Moscow for Accra. 

Decree of the plenum of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Komsomol “On the Improvement 
of Educational Work Among Youth” pub 
lished. 

28 All-Union Congress of Soviet Artists opens in 
Moscow. 


On February 12 and 13, the Supreme Soviet enacted 
the following laws and decrees : 


LAWS 


On the Transfer to Union Republic Jurisdiction 
of Legislation on the Structure of Union Republic 
Courts, and the Approval of Civil, Criminal, and 
Procedural Codes. 

On the Transfer to Union Republic Juris- 
diction of the Settlement of Questions of Oblast 
or Krai Administrative and Regional Structure. 

On the Extension of the Rights of Krai and 
Oblast Courts and the Abolition of the Admini- 
strations of the Ministries of Justice of the Union 
Republics of Krai and Oblast Councils of Wor- 
kers’ Deputies. 

On a Monetary Tax on Citizens with Cattle in 
Cities. 

On an Increase in the Non-taxable Minimum 
Wage of Workers and Salaried Employees. 

On an Amendment to Article 6 of the Decree 
of April 25, 1956 Entitled “On the Abolition of 
Legal Liability of Workers and Salaried Em- 
ployees for Unwarranted Termination of Employ- 
ment at Establishments or Institutions or Absence 
Without Due Cause.” 

On the Approval of the Statute for the Proce- 
dure for Treating Labor Disputes. 

On the Restoration of the National Autonomy 
of the Balkar, Chechen, Ingush, Kalmyk, and 
Karachai Peoples. 
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On the Modification of Point ““N” of Article 14 
of the Constitution of the USSR. 

On the Abolition of Transportation Courts. 

On Modifications and Additions to Articles 104 
and 105 of the Constitution of the USSR. 

On the Improvement of Labor Protection 
Among Youths. 

On the Statutes of the Supreme Court of the 
USSR. 

DECREES 

The Supreme Soviet ratified the following 
decrees : 

On the Appointment of First Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR L. M. 
Kaganovich as Minister of the Building Materials 
Industry of the USSR. 

On the release of V.G. Zhavoronkov from 
his Duties as Minister of State Control of the 
USSR. 

On the Appointment of First Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR V. M. 
Molotov as Minister of State Control of the USSR. 


On the Release of M. Z. Saburov from 
Duties as Chairman of the State Commission {ir 
Current Economic Planning. 

On the Appointment of M. G. Pervukhin 
Chairman of the State Commission for Curr 
Economic Planning. 

On the Deputies of the Chairman of the St.: 
Commission for Current Economic Planni 

On the Appointment of A. M. Redkin as M 
ster of the Shipbuilding Industry of the USS 

On the Release of I. F. Tevosyan from 
Duties as Deputy Chairman of the Council 
Ministers of the USSR. 

On D. TT. Shepilov’s Report on the In 
national Situation and Soviet Foreign Policy. 

On the Election of the Supreme Court of 
USSR. 

The Soviet of Nationalities of the Supre 
Soviet ratified the following decrees: 

On the Formation of the Economic Commiss 
of the Soviet of Nationalities. 

On the Election of the Economic Commiss 
of the Soviet of Nationalities. 





Changes and Appointments 


4 Soviet Ambassador to India M. A. Menshikov 
also appointed Ambassador to Nepal. 

11 O.T. 
Economic Commission of the 
Nationalities. 


Ivashchenko elected Chairman of the 
Soviet of 


13 A. F. Gorkin released from his duties as 
Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR in connection with his 
appointment as Chairman of the Supreme 
Court of the USSR. 

M. P. Georgadze elected Secretary of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


16 D. T. Shepilov released from his duties as 
Foreign Minister in connection with his 
appointment as Secretary of the Party Central 
Committee. 

A. A. Gromyko appointed Foreign Minister. 
N. S. Patolichey appointed First Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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19 V. G. Yakovlev 
Ceylon. 


appointed Ambassador 


22 V. I. Ivanov released from his duties as A 
bassador to North Korea in connection w 
his appointment to new position. 

A. M. Puzanov appointed Ambassador 
North Korea. 


24 B. F. Podtserob released from his duties 
Ambassador to Turkey in connection with | 
appointment-to new position. 

N.S. Ryzhov released from his duties 4 
Minister of Light Industry in connection wit 
his appointment as Ambassador to Turkce 


28 A. G. Kulazhenkov released from his duti 
as Ambassador to Mexico in connection wi 
his appointment to new position. 

V.1. Bazykin appointed Ambassador : 
Mexico. 
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